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BNEGLAND. 


TO JOHN BULL, 





——— 


Dear Mr. B. Paris, Dec. 28, 1823. 

I never was so surprised in my life, as when we got your paper 
here, to see that your printing people had called Ma’ and me Hie- 
GINBOTTOM—I was sure, and {told Ma’ so, that it could not be your 
fault, because you could not have made such a mistake in my hand- 
writing, nor could you have forgotten me so much as to have done 
such a thing; but 1 suppose you were so happy and comfortable 
with your friends (for judging by the number of your enemies you 
must have a host of them) at this merry season, that you did not pay 
30 much attention to your correspondents as usual. I forgive you, 
sy dear Mr. B.—Christmas comes but once a-year, and I assure 
you we had a small lump of roast beef (portion pour deur) from M. 
GopEavu's, over the way, to keep up our national custom—the man 
actually asked Ma’ whether she would have a rost-bif de mouton; 
so little do they know anything about it. I send another portion of 
Ma's diary—you spelt it duiry in the paper—I don't know whether 
Ma’ put it so herself—she is quite pleased at seeing it published, and 
Mr. Fulmer called and said it was capital. 

We have just come from the Ambassador's chapel, and are going 
to see St. Cloud directly, so I cannot wr:te much myself, but must 
say adieu. Always believe me, dear Mr. B. your's truly. 

Lavinia Ramspotrom, 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
j RY 
_.. DOROTHEA, JULIA RAMSBOTTOM. 
- Continued. 


* When we came near the French shore, a batto (which is much 
the same asa boat in England) came off to us, and to my agreeable 
surprise, an Englishman came into our ship ; and I believe he was a 
man of great consequence, for | overheard him explaining some 
dreadful quarrel which had taken place in our Royal Family. 

* He said to the master of our ship, that owing to the Prince Leo- 
pold’s having run foul of the Duchess of Kent while she was in stays, 
the Duchess had missed Deal. By which I conclude it was a dispute 
at cards—however, I want to know nothing of state secrets, or I 





Duchess's head was considerably injured in the scuffie. 

“| was very much distressed to see that a fat gentleman who was 
in the ship, had fallen into a fit of perplexity by over-reaching him- 
self—he lay prostituted upon the floor, and if it had not been that 
we had a doctor in the ship, who immediately opened his temporary 
artery snd bis jocular vein, with a lancelot which he had in his pock- 
et, ] think we should have seen his end. 

“It was altogether a most moving spectacle—he thought himself 
dying, and all his anxiety in the midst of his distress was to be able 
to add a crocodile to his will, in favour of his niece, about whom he 
appeared very sanguinary. 

“It was quite curious to see the doctor fleabottomize the patient, 
which he cid without any accident, although it blew a perfect har- 
rico at the time. I noticed two little children, who came out of the 
boat, with hardly any clothes on them, speaking French like any- 
thing—a proof of the superior education given to the poor in 
France, to that which they get in England from Doctor Bell of Lan- 
caster. 

“ When we landed at Callous, we were extremely well received, 
and [should have enjoyed the sight very much, but Mr. Fulmer, and 
another gentleman jn the batto, kept talking of nothing but how 
turkey and grease disagreed with each other, which, in the then state 
of my stomach, was far from agreeable. 

“ We saw the print of the foot of Louis Desweet, the French 
King, where he first stepped when he returned to his country—he 
must be a prodigious heavy man to have left such a deep mark in 
the stone—we were surrounded by Commissioners, who were so 
hospitable as to press us to go to their houses without any ceremo- 
ny. Mr. Fulmer showed our pass-ports to a poor old man, with a 
bit of red ribband tied to his button-hole, and we went before the 
Mayor, who is no more like a Mayor than my foot-boy. , 

“ Flere they took a subscription of our persons, and one of the 
men said that Lavinia had a jolly manton, at which the clerks laugh- 
ed, and several of them said she was a jolly feel, which I afterwards 
understood meant a pretty girl—I misunderstood it fur fee, which, 


believe is very unwholesome, for one of the waiters cailed it poison ; 
while speaking to the other—the fish was ca!led marine salmon, but 
it looked like veal cutlets. 

“ They are so fond of Buonaparte still that they call the table- 
cloths Naps, in compliment to him—this { remarked to myself, but 
said nothing about it to anybody else, for fear of consequences. 

* One of the waiters, who spoke English, asked me if I would 
have a little Bergami, which surprised me, till Mr. Fulmer said it was 
the wiue he was handing about, whea I refused it, preferring to take 
a glass of Bucephalus. 

“When we had dined we had some coffee, which is here called 
cabriolet ; after which Mr Fulmer asked if we would have a chasse, 
which [ thought meant a hunting party, aud said I was afraid of go- 
ing out into the fields at that time of night—but I found chasse wes 
a lickure called cure a sore (from its healing qualities, I suppose, ) 
and very nice it was—after we had taken this, Mr. Fulmer went out 
to look at the jolly feels in the shops of Callous, which I thought in- 
discreet in the cold air; however, | am one as always overlooks the 
little piccadillies of youth. 

“ When we went to eccoucher at night, I was quite surprised in 
not having a man for a chambermaid ; and if it had not been for the 
entire difference of the ‘style of furniture, the appearance of the 
place, and the language and dress of the attendants, | never shoald 
have discovered that we had changed our country in the course of 
the day. 

“In the morning early we left Callons with the Lemonade, which 
is Shafts, with a very tall post-boy, in a violet-coloured jacket, 
trimmed with silver : he rode a little horse, which is called a biddy, 
and wore a nobbed tail, which thumped against his back like a pa- 
tent self-acting kuocker.—We saw, near Bullion, Buonaparte’s 
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conservatory, out of which he used to look at England in form. 
er days. 

* Nothing remarkable occurred till we met a courier a travelling, 
Mr. Fulmer said, with despatclies: these men were called couriers 
immediately after the return of the Boabons, in compliment to the 
London newspaper, which always wrote in their favour. At Mon- 
trule, Mr. Fulmer shewed me Sterne’ Inn, and there he saw Mr. 
Sterne himself, a standing at the door, with a French cocked hat 
upon his head, over a white nightcap. Mr. Fulmer asked if he had 
any becauses in his house : but he said no; what they were I do not 
know to this moment. 

“It is no use describing the different places on our rout, because 
Paris is the great object of all travellers, and therefore I shall come 
to it at once—it-is reproached by a revenue of trees; on the right of 
which you see a dome, like that of Saint Paul’s, but not so large. 
Mr. Fulmer told me it was an invalid, and it did certainly look very 
yellow in the distance: on the left you perceive Mout Martyr, so 
called from the number of windmills upon it. 

* [| was very much surprised at the height of the houses, and the 
noise of the carriages in Paris: and was delighted when we got to 
our hotel, which is called Wag Ram; why [ did not like to enquire; 
it is just opposite the Royal Timber-yard, which is a fine building, 
the name of which is cut ia stone—Timbre Royal. 

* The hotel which | have mentioned is in the Rue de la Pay, so 
called from its being the dearest part of the town. At one end of 
it is the place Fundum, where there is a pillow as high as the Tro- 
jan’s Pitlow at Rome, or the pompous pillow in Egypt; this isa 
beautiful object, and is made of all the guns, coats, waistcoats, hatsy 
boo:s and belts, which belonged to the Freach who were killed by 
the cold in Prussia at the fire of Moscow. 

“ At the top of the pillow is a small apartment, which they call a 
pavillion, and over that a white flag, which | concluded to be hoist- | 
ed as a remembrance of Buonaparte, being very like the table-cloths 
I noticed at Callous, 

“ We lost no time in going into the gardens of the Tooleries, where 
we saw the statutes at large in marvel—here we saw Mr. Backhouse 
and Harry Edney, whoever they might be, and a beautiful grope of 
Cupid and Physic, together with several of the busks which Lavy 
has copied, the original of which is in the Vacuum at Rome, which 
was formerly an office for government thunder, but is now reduced 
to a stable where the Pope keeps his bulls. 

“ Travellers like us, who are mere birds of prey, have no time to 
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called Very—because every thing is very goou there = and accor4. 
ingly we went, and I never was so malaprepos in my liie—there 
were two or three ladies quite in nubibus; but when | came to look 
at the bill of fare, | was quite anileated, for 1 perceived that Char- 
lotte de Pommes might be sent for for one shilling and twopence, and 
Patty de Veau for half-a-crown. I desired Mr. Fulmer to let us go; 
but he convinced me there was no harm in the place, by stewing 
me a dignified clergyman of the Church of England and his wife, o 
eating away like any thing. 

“ We had a voulez vous of fowl, and some sailor's eels, which 
were very nice, and some pieces of crape, so disguised by the sauce 
that nobody who had not been told what it was would have distin- 
guished them from pancakes—after the sailor's eels we had some 
pantaloon cutlets, which were savoury—but I did not like the writ- 
ing paper—however, as it was a French custom, I eat every bit of 
it—they call sparrow-grass here asperge, | could not find out why. 

“If [ had not seen what wonderful men the French cooks are, 
who actually siew up shoes with partridges, and make very nice 
dishes too, | never could have believed the influence they have iu 
the politics of the country--every thing is now decided by the cooks, 
who make no secret of their feelings, and the party who are still for 
Buonaparte call themselves traitors, while those why are partizana 
of the Boabons are termed Restaurateurs, or friends of the Resto- 
ration, 

“ After dinner a French mounsheur, who, I thought, was a waiter, 
for he had a bit of red ribvon at hig button hole, just the same as one 
of the waiters had, began to talk to Mr. Fulmer, and it was agreed 
we should go to the play—they talked of Racing and Cornhill, 
which made me think the mounsheur had been in England-how- 
ever, it was arranged that we were to go and see Andrew Mackay at 
the Francay, or Jem Napse, to the Builvards ; but it was at last de- 
cided unariimousiy, crim. con. (nem. con.) that we should go to see 
Jem Narse,and so we went~but I never saw the man himself after all. 

“ A very droll person, with long legs and a queer face, sung a song 
vahich pleased me very much, because | understood the end of it 
perfectly-~it was ‘ tal de lal de lal de lal,’ and sounded quite like 
English—after he had’ done, although every body laughed, the whole 
house called out ‘beast, beast,’ and the man, notwithstanding, was 
foolish enough to sing it all over again.’’ 


We are here unwillingly obliged to terminate our present ex- 
tract—but if we have room next week, which, on account of the in- 
teresting trials at Hertford, we are apprehensive we shall not, we 
shall continue her “ excellent foolery.” — 


a 
A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL ENDIA. 


(From the last Quarterly Review.) 

Facluding Malwa and adjoining Provinces ; with the History and 
copious Iliustratjens, of the Past and Present Condition tre 
Country. By Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. S. 
2 vols. Svo. London, 1823. 

The peasantry of Central India possess a pleasing simplicity of 
manners, expressing to their superiors what they may have to state 
with an openness and boldness surprising to those, who have wit- 
nessed only that distance between superior and inferior, which a 
tee despotic race of Mabomedan Jords have established in Hin- 

ostan. 

* The peasants of Central India, both male and female, appear a 
remerkably cheerful race. They are particularly fond of singing: 
the men, after the labour of the day is over, will sit for hours in cir- 
cles singing in chorus, or listening to some story, the subject of whicl: 
is generally religious, and mixed with tales of their former princes, 
and the deeds of their forefathers, The women all sing; and it is 
usual to see them returning in groups from a well or river with wa- 
ter for the use af their families, chanting in chorus some favourite 
songs. At the village marriages the women join in dances, and in 
every other scene of innocent merriment, with a liberty that is not 
exceeded by the usages of the same class in any part of the world.’ — 
vol. ii. p. 198. 

Female slaves are most abundant in Central India, some being 





waste, and therefore we determined to see all we could in each day, 
so we weut to the great church, which is called Naughty Dam, | 
where we saw a priest doing something atan*! «sr Mr. Fulmer | 
begged me to observe the kuave of the church, but [ thought it too | 








hard to call the man names in his own country, «itioagh Mr. Ful-| 


sold by their parents, others stolen and imported, and others bora of 
women iu a state of bondage. The dancing-girls are all purchased 
when young. They are condemned to a life of toil and vice for the 
profit of others. The Rajpoot chiefs and Zemindars have from 50 
to 200 female slaves, who are allowed to form such connections as 
they please, and take to themselves a large share of the profits of 


“ We went then to a place they call the Do-Anne, where they | mer said he believed he was exercising the evil spirits in an old lady their promiscuous intercourse, Men slaves are rare, and age gene- 


took away the pole of my baruch—I way very angry at this, but they 
told me we.were to travel in Lemonade with a biddy, which I did 
not understand, but Mr. Fulmer was kind enough te explain it to 
me as wewent te the hotel, whigh is in a narrow street, aod contains 
a garden and@@trtyard. on) @ 

“ [left it to Mr. Fulmer te ordetgBinner, for I felt extremely pi- 
quant, as the French call it, and a very nice dinner it was—we had 


a purey, which tasted very like soup—one of the men said it was ; 


made from Jeather, at least so I understood, but it had qaite the fia- 


vour of hare; [ think it right here to caution travellers against the | post 
fish at this place, which looks very good, but which I _buve reason to! 


| iu a black cloax. 
| “It wasa great day at this church, and we staid for mass, so call- | 
je from the crowd of people who attend it—the priest was very , 
much incensed— we waited out the whole ceremony, ani heard Te- | 
dium sung, which occupied three hours. — 
“ We returned over the Pont Neuf, so called from being the north | 
bridge in Paris, and here we saw a beautiful image of Benry Carter ; 
it is extremely handsome, and quite green —] fancied [ saw a like- | 
ness to the Carters of Portsmouth, but if it is one of his family, his 
eriors are very much diminished in size and figure. 
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sy Mr. Fulmer proposed that we should go aud dine at a tavern | ing numbers of unwilling fom 


rally treated more like adopted children than menials. 

The practice of Suitie, or self-immolation of widows and others, 
prevailed extensively during the power and influence of the Raj- 
poots. The Mahomedans used every effort, even that of force, to 


prevent it; but the Muahrattas, by a wise neglect and indifference, 


which neither evcouraged by approval, nor provoked by prohibi- 


| tion, rendered this practice so rare, that in the whole of Central In- 


dia there have not been above three or four Sutties annually for the 
last twenty years. ‘That still more horrible practice, which pre- 
vails in the states of two or three petty Rajahs, of forcibly ‘hrow- 
ales ou the funeral pilt, is altogcther 
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unknown in this part of India ;—here indeed it appears, that 
Suttie has taken place for many years, in which the parties Were not 
voluntary victims, aud acting against the advice and of 


their friends. tee ae 

‘Sir John Malcolm mentions two cases of self-inhumation ; one of 
a man who said he was tired of existence ; the otherof one who had 
an incurable malady. A hole was made sufficiently deep to 

the head to be about a foot below the surface when the victim stood 
upright; the earth was thrown in gradually by the relations and 
neighbours till it reached the chin, when, at a signal given by the 
victim, the cavity was rapidly filled up. Self-destruction am: 
mer had sometimes beea practised by casting themselves, during 
public festivals, from a rock at Onkar Mundattah, in the belief that 
they would be re-born Rajahs in their next state of transmigration. 
‘These victims were either insane from religious feeling too strongly 
excited, or men brought up to the continual céntemplation of the sa- 
crifice which they made. 

* The latter are generally the first-born sons of women who have 
been long barren, aud who, to remove what they deem a curse, have 
‘vowed that their child (if one is given them) shall be devoted to On- 
kar Mundattah, The first knowledge imparted to the infant is this 
‘vow; and the impression is so implanted im his mind as an inevita- 
hle fate, that he often appears, for years before he comes to therocky 
Precipice which overhangs the Nerbudda, like a man haunted by his 
destiny. There is a tradition, supported by popular belief, that it is 
incumbent to make a person whose life is saved after the tremen- 
ous fall over the rock, (which is more than one hundred and twen- 
ty feet.) Rajah of the place; and it is farther stated, that this petty 
principality was thus obtained about one hundred and fifty years 
ago. To prevent, however, the possibility of the recurrence of such 
a succession, poison is mixed with the last victuals given to the de- 
voted man, and its action is usually increased by stimulants before 
the dreadful leap is taken. There however, asat the pile of the Sut- 
tie, retreat is not permitted, ahd armed men are ready to cempel the 
completion of the scene, as well as to finish any remains of life that 
may appear after the fall, Women sometinies, but rarely, sacrifice 
theniselves in this mannér.’"—vol. ii. p. 211. 

The belief in witchcraft, common throughout India, prevails in an 
extraordinary degree in Central India, from the Brahmin to the low- 
est Bheel, and is generally fatal to these who are its objects and vic- 
tims. Thé Dhakeens, or witches, are generally wrinkled old wo- 
men, who, by the aid of their Bheer, or familiar, and by certain 1n- 
cantations, are exipowered to inflict pains, diseases, and death, upon 
Wek As may havé incurred their resentment. Their power exists 
only on certain days and at certain periods of the year: of the nights 
of these days, the? ire to be seen with their eyes glaring réd, their 
hair dishevelled and bristled, their heads rolling about, riding tpon 
tigers and otKer wild beasts. It is enough to incur the suspicion 
of being a witch, if a woman be old and hagzard, or bad tempered ; 
and if sickness attacks 4 family, or the cattle be stolen or die, such 
a one is almost stifé to be seized, and to have red pepper stuffed into 
her eyes :—if this does not produce tear’, the unfortunate creature 
is condemned to die. Sometimes the witch is tied: in a bag and 
thrown into a pool, whére, as not long-agé with us, sinking is the ons 
ly proof of her innocence. If by her struggles she keeps afloat, she 
ys condemned to drink the water used by the leather-dressers, which 
isa tion from caste, or to have her nose cut off, or to be put 
to death. Sir John Malcolm says that, within the last thirty years, 
above a thousand women have been put to death as witches in Cen- 
tral India, and chiefly by the ruling powers, all of whom are child- 
‘ishly superstitious on this ee es sanguine papas 
however, of eventually crushing this inhuman prac' Mr, Wel- 
lesley, the resident at Tndore, insisted on the cadens Sbtergoing the 

same ordeal as the accused, which so arhused and instructed the 
Dewan of Holkar that, though strongly imbued With this supersti- 
“tion, he determined to follow the same plan on all occasions. : 

As an instance of the extraordinary effects produced upon the in- 
habitants by person’ desirous of working upon their passions and 
‘prejudices, Sir John relates the following anecdote. 

‘ The war with the Pindarries was then (1818) over, and the coun- 
try was in a state of tolerable tranquillity, when a sudden agitation 
was produced among the peaceable inhabitants, by a number of co- 
eva-nuts being passed from village to village with a mysterious di- 
rection to speed them to specific destinations (usually to the chief 
local authority.) From beyond Jeypoor N orth to the Deckan 
South, and from the frontier of Guzerat to the territories of Bhopal, 
this signal flew with unheard-of celerity. The Potail of every vil- 
lage. where these cocoa-nuts came, carried it himself with breathless 
haste to another, to avert a curse which was denounced on all who 
impeded or stopped them even fora moment. No event followed to 
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‘considers it the best policy 0 employ all our moral influence and 
physical power to strengthen, instead of weakening, these royal in- 
truments of government ; and if compelled by circumstances to de- 
from this course, he deems it obviously more prudent to assume 
vce aad exercise the immediate sovereignty of the country, than: 
ve to such weak and degraded instruments any means of aveng- 
ing themselves on a power, which has rendered them the debased 
tools of its own rule. The speediest death of such government is, 
we with him, the best for aM parties. But this, it must at the 
same time be admitted, is the very greatest evil against which we 
have to guard. ‘Increase of ry,’ says Sir. John, ‘ will, in 
spite of ail our efforts, come too rapidly ; but to be at all safe, the 
march must be gradual towards a crisis, which cannot be anticipated 
without alarm.” We have no retreat, as he justly observes, when- 
ever our anthority is in question; en arant! must here be our mot- 
to. We have no natural root in the soil, unassdciated as we are in 
language, prejudices, habits and religion, with the people we have 
to govern. ‘The foundation of our authority rests on opinion, and 
this compels us, at ail hazards, to carry through every dispute and 
contest with the natives, whether of our owa provinces, or of those 
under our protection, for our ascendancy cannot long exist if our 
strength be ever doubted. 

The restoration ot tranquillity to Central India, by our means, 
was at first recognized by ail classes as a real blessing; but symp- 
toms of jealousy have since occasionally shown themselves; and se- 
rious apprehensions as to the permanence of their present condition 
are predominant, from the first princes to the potails of villages. 
The very prosperity of the eountry may be expected to stimulate 
into actio: some of that restless spirit which has been repressed but 
not destroyed; #n increased cultivation and improving trade will 
present objects of plunder, which had cessed to exist, 

It requires, therefore, on our part, a delicate line of conduct, and 
wise and vig.lant measures for the preservation of peace, and of that 
confidence in the well-disposed portion of the community, which an 
uniform system of easy comprehension, a clear and explicit avowal 
of our views and objects, a never-ceasing exertion to calm and tran- 
quillize the minds of the numerous princes and chiefs, and a rigid 
adherence to good faith, can alone inspire. ‘It is upon the tone, 
says Sir John, * of those whom we employ, and upon the character of 
the intercourse we maintain with the rulers and people, that their 
tranquillity and prosperity will chiefly depend.’ It was under a 
conviction, he tells us, * that there is more to fear from a redundant 
zealand activity, than from apathy or indolence,’ that he wrote his 
‘ Notes of lustructions’ for the assistints and officers acting under his 
orders, respecting the manner to be observed towards the natives in 
their official and private intercourse, the régulation of their conduct 
in all points where their interference may be fiecessary, the respect 
and indulgence to be observed towards their peculiar habits and 
customs, their superstitious and religious prejudice’. If Sir John 
Malcolm had written nothing more than these ‘ Instructions, we 
should have set him down as a man gifted with a comprehetisive and 
superior mind. They evince so thorough a knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, as well as of the singular people to whom they relate; 
they embrate such excellent rules and advice for the guidance of 
those who have the maaagement of those people, thet, in our opi- 
nion, the directors of the East India Company could not perform a 
more effectual service to themselves and their coustituents, as well 
as to their servants in India and the inhabitants at large, than by 
making them the basis of a general system of instruction to all their 
residents at the various courts of the native princes. They are in- 
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deed most admirable in every part, but we have room only for the 
concluding paragraph. =... Nae AF 
*There are, 1 fear, many Omissions in these notes of instructions, 
but an anxiety to render them complete has already made them fat 
longer than was at first intended. One of my chief objects has been 
to impress in the mést forcible manner the great benefits which are 
to be expected from a kif and conciliating mantier, and a constant 
friendly imtercoursé with thosé under your direction and control. It 
is the feel:nzs and knowledge whith such habits on your part will 
inspire, that can alone give effect to the principles of action that 
have been prescribed for your ubservarice. You are called upon to 
perform no éasy task: to possess power, but selilom to exercise it; 
to witness abuses which you think you could cotrect ; to see the er- 
rors, if not crimes, of superstitious bigotry, and the miseries of inisrule, 
and yet forbear, lest you injtire interests far greater than any within 
the sphere of your limited dutiés, and impede and enibarrass, by a 
rash change and innovation that may bring loca! benefit, the slow 
but certain march of general improvement. Nothing can keep you 
right on all these points but constant efforts to add to Your know- 
ledge, and accustoming your mind (as | have before ukged ¥6u) to 





throw any light ugon this.extraordinary occurrence. Every inqui- 
ry was instituted, and persons were sent who traced the route of the 
sienal for several hundred miles ; but no information was obtained ; 
and a circumstance which produced, for upwards of a month, a very 
serious sensation over all Central India, remains to this moment a 
complete mystery.’—vol. ii. p. 217. 219. 
e Having taken this hasty sketch of the éomponent parts and habits 
of the population of Central India, we proceed to the last and most 
‘mportant chapter in Sir John Malcolm's work, on the ‘ Condition 
and Administration of the British Power,’ which is applicable more 
or less to our possessions and influence in every part of India, on the 
general tranquillity of which our dominion must, as its only secure 
basis. He commences by observing. 

‘Our present condition is one of apparent repose, but full of dan- 
mer. With the means we had at our command, the work of force 
was comparatively easy: the liberality of our government gave 
grace to conquest, and men were for the moment satisfied to be at the 
deet of generous and humane conquerors. Wearied with a state of 
continued warfare and anarchy, the loss even of power was hardly 
regretted ; halcyon days were anticipated, and men prostrated them- 
selves in hopes of elevation. All these impressions, made by the 
combined effects of power, humanity, and fortune, were improved to 
the utmost by the chsracter of our first measures. The agents of 
government were generally individuals who had acquired a name in 
the scene in which they were employed : they were unfettered by 
rules, and their acts were adapted to soothe the passions, and accord 
with the habits and prejudices, of those whom they had to conciliate 
or ta reduce to obedience. Ese 

eat there are many causes which operate to make a period like 
this one of short duration ; and the change to a colier system of po- 
licy, and the introduction of our laws and regulations into countries 
immediately dependent upon us, naturally excite agitation and 
alarm. It is the hour in which men awake from a dream. Disgust 
and discontent succeed to terror and admiration ; and the princes, 
the chiefs, and all who had enjoyed rank or influence, see nothing 
but a-system dooming them 7 immediate decline and ultimate aizi- 

lation.’ —vol. ii. pp. 264, 265. 1 
The view of the. subject he considers as applicable only to the 
countries under our immediate sway. That system of influence and 
eontrotl, which oar condition compels us to exercise over many of 
our allies and dependeats, presents far more serious difficulties. So 


fool ae ete 
Jong as we govers throagh the agency of native prauces and chiefs, 


dwell upon the character of the British power in India, and that 6f 
the empire over which it is established. The latter, comprehending 
numerous tribes and nations, with all their various institutions and 
governments, may truly, though metaphorically, be viewed as a vast 
and ancient fabric, neither without shape nor beauty, but of which 
many parts are in a diJapidated state, and all more or less soiled or 
decayed ; still it isa whole, and connected in all its parts, the foun- 


move the smallest stone till another is ready, suited to fill the vacant 
niche, otherwise we may inadvertently bring a ruin on our own 
heads and those of others, on the spot where we too eagerly sought 
to erecta monument of glory.’"—vol. ii. pp. 474, 475. 


direction of the superior government) as would enable him to keep 
the machine in good order—to act with decision and promptitude— 
to proceed with calmness and patience in the reform of abuses—to 
view the habits of ignorance and error with indulgence—and, to use 


it has ample means of depressing, and which is so constituted that it 
tions :-—and, as he justly observes, ‘ these objeets may be attained | 


mul'iplicity of agents.’ 

The rank and high name of the person by whom power is exer- 
cised always mitigates a sense of subjection ; and they are peculiar- | 
ly adapted to gratify the ‘pride and prejudices of the natives of [n-| 
dia. But the grand object to be obtained by vesting authority iu | 
one high and responsible officer, is the uniform and consistent system 
of government to be expected from him, and without which we can- 
not hope to tranquillize the minds of princes trembling for their so- 
| vereignty, of chiefs doubtful of continued independence, of the guar- 

dians of religion alive for the inviolability of their ancient rites and 
superstitions, and of all ranks and classes whe may dread further en- 
croachment and innovation. We entirely agree with Sir Joha Mal- 
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thove fa whose benefit it is intended ;’ and that ‘ if founded vermalg 

ciples they do not comprehend, requiring forms and usages adverse 

to thei habits its and feelings, we shall experience no adequate return 

of confidence and allegiance.’’ As we never co 
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India without the assistance of the natives, and as by them ea 
can hope to preserve it, the policy is obvious of associating ourselves 
ng eae subjects 3 _— —_ our vant contends, inay be done with. 
out lowe ourselves to their standard, but merely by descendin> 
80 far from the real or supposed emine yet ding 


8 uce on which we stand 
induce them to accompany us in the work of improvement. wr 4 


these principles he acted in Malwa, and there is perhaps no aol 
stance in the history of the human race of so happy a change from 
a state of absolute misery and desolation, to that of order, tranquilli. 
ty, and prosperity. 

This brings us to the very serious question, how are our increas. 
ing territories in Inia to be governed * Are we, in the administration 
of justice, to be mostly guided by our own rules, principles and pre- 
judices, or by those of the nations we have conquered? Sir John 
Malcolm is decidedly in favour of a leaning towards the latter 
gives the preference to the ancient native courts of Punjayet , 
courts of five or more) to those of Adawlut, established 
homedan invaders. Unfortunately, however, our early conquests 
were over Mahomedan rulers, and we continued the forms and 
usages of the courts of justice as we found them; but the Hindoos 
are universally against these courts, and particularly dislike the va- 
keels, or lawyers, who are unknown in their own punjayets, where 
justice rarely fails of being obtained with litle or no expense to the 
parties concerned in litigation. In Central India, owing to the 
scanty population of Mahomedans, these courts have maintained 
their ground, and Sir John Malcolm bears testimony to their inte- 
grity and wisdom, adding, ‘there was no case of appeal from their 
decision which did not, on revisal, do credit to them.’ The Hindoos 
in all things are governed by opinion, and it is this which preserves 
Oe periy of the punjayet. 

* The members of the punjayet are selected by the general suffrage 
of their fellow-citizens ; and whether in the lower or higher ranks, 
& person, who has once established a reputation for talent and inte. 
grity in these courts, is deemed a permanent member. It is a popu- 
lar distinction, and becomes, therefore, a point of fame. A person 
1s estimated in proportion as he is free from suspicion of being actu- 
ated by influence or corruption; and to have fame asa punj is an 
object of ambition to the poorest inhabitant of the hamlet as well as 
the highest and wealthiest citizen. To sit upon these courts is con- 
ceived a duty which every man is bound to perform. The mem- 
bers receive no pay.’—vol. i. pp. 569, 570. 

Perhaps it may be doubtful whether, in Bengal and those parts 
of India where the Mahomedan sway and population prevailed, 
the same degree of integrity and impartiality could be expected 
from courts thus composed: but we are decidedly of opinion that 
no change ought to be attempted in Central India, where there ap- 
pears so little ground for complaint. 

Indeed Sir John Malcolm deprecrates all sudden innovation of any 
kind; and while a spirit of independence and of rational liberty 
breathes through every part of his work, he strongly inculcates a 
kindly regard towards the errors and prejudices of a people who have 
many good qualities to redeem them. To ameliorate their condition 
and promote their happiness are unquestionably the surest means of 
rendering our dominion permanent ; and to effect this, experience is 
certainly preferable to zeal. * We should look,’ says Sir John, * at 
the errors and revolting usages of-part» of these : 
with indulgence and compassion ; and, unfettered by that prejudice 
and self-pride, of which we accuse them, we should give to some of 
their qualities, habits and institutions, that admiration which they 
merit.’ One of the greatest practical blunders we have yet made in 
Judia was the substitution of a plausible theory for ancient usage, in 
taking the land from the ryots, its rightful owners, and conferring it 
ou the zemindars, the hereditary collectors of the revenue, under the 
specious pretext of creating a body of country gentlemen, who 
would itprove the property, and secure to the government a perma- 
nently fixed réeut. The fatal effects of this well-inteutioned but il!~ 
advised measure were soon apparent by the ruin of those it was 
meant to enrich, by the oppression and misery of the ancient occupi+ 
ers, and the almost total neglect of agriculture. 

The wisdom and sound policy of not irritating the Hindoo popu4 
lation by opposing or contemptuously deriding their usages and su- 
perstitions, are strongly pointed out in every part of Siv John Mal- 
colm’s book. He observes that such as have no foundation but ig- 
norance must, by time and the effect of exaniple, give way ; and the 
natives will be prepared to receive as a blessing what, if too hastily 
obtruded, they will be too apt to consider as meant for their degra - 
dation ahd ruin: but their improvement, he contends, will necessa- 
rily be slow; and must proceed from themselves, influenced by our 
measures and exaimples, but not thrust upon them. In this spirit he 
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dations are deep-laid, and, to the very summit, arch rests upon arch. | 


We are now its possessors, and if we desire to preserve while we@a- | there are various opinions; but Sir Joht Malcolm concurs with Mr. 
prove it, we must make ourselves completely masters of the frame of | 


the structure to its minutest ornaments and defects : nor must we re- | the extension of them into countries 








In the government of Central India, so important to the peace of | 
the whole peninsula, we accord entirely with Sir John Malcolm’s| the natives, and with them, 
views of placing ‘there a person of high rank and known talent, as! vation; in a word, he ado 
Lieutenant-Governor, with such powers and authorities (under the | 


ward the views of ‘his mission. 


his own words, ‘ to exercise @ controul which is most efficient when | 
it is least seen, and which, in its operation, makes princes and chiefs | 
regard with reverence and attachment a power that elevates when | 
can only be conciliated by their good or offended by their evil ac- | 


through the operation of one authority ; but they cannot through a| into exile :—to 


recommends that we should protect and encourage their own schools, 
which are found in every villagé. With respect to the character ot 
the schools established by missionaries at and near the presidencies, 


Elphinstone in thinking that nothing would be more dangerous thar 
just emerging from anarchyy 
and where the English character is scarcely known. f 

The Abbé Dubois has just pablished a short account of the stat 
of Christianity in India. The life and attainments of this missionary’ 
singulurly qualify him for the subject. He devoted himself for thirty 
years to the severe duties of his profession. At Mysore he lived as 
and submitted to every restraint and pri- 
pted the usages and prejudices of the in- 
y Jesuits were accustomed to do, in order to for- 

No man was more respected by all 
even the Brahmius courted his friend- 
ship, and the first English officers and residents at Viysore sought his 
acq aaintance, and availed themselves of his superior knowledge and 
information—and this is his apinion. 

* The Hindoos are a people entirely different from all others. You 
may, if you chuse, exercise over them the most despotic sway ; yout 
may oppress them by every kind of tyranny; you may overload 
them with taxes, and rob them of théir property ; you may carry 
away their wives and children, load them with chains, and send the 
all such excesses they will, perhaps, submit ; but if 
you speak of changing any of their principal institutions, either re- 
ligious or civil, you will find them a quite ungovernable people, net 
ver to be overcome on this point; and it is my decided opinion, that 
the day wheh government shall presume to interfere in such matters, 
will be the last of its political. eXistence.”* ‘= : 

The mutiny at Velloro affords a striking ‘example of the truth o! 
the Abbé's observation. The ostensible cause, it is true, was the in- 
troduction of somé foppery into the dress of the native troops, such 
as changing the turbah for a cay or helmet, and obliterating the 
mark in the forehead, which, being unnecessary innovations, were, 


habitants, as the earl] 


ranks, and classes and castes ; 





* Letters on the State of Christianity in India, p. 66. 
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jn themiselves, suffitiently anwoyitig’to a people attached to ancient 
_usages—bat they were.also coasidered as the forerunners to a forci- 
bie change of their religion, and preparatory to their being made 
Christians. The goverument very properly used every means of 
setting the minds of the Hindoo population at rest om this subject ; 
and though the influx of missionaries created some alarm for « time, 
the judicious measures of Lord Wellesley, in putting them under re- 
gulations and restraint, finally tranquillized the guardians of the an- 
cient faith ; since which the missionaries at or near the presidencies 
are said to be considered by them as perfectly harmless, because, 
though -tolerated, they are not encouraged by the government. 
‘Their conversions, as they call them, are confined to the lowest of 
the population, or to those who, having lost their caste, are glad to 
resort to any means of obtaining food and fresh connections. If any 
snav could hope to succeed in making converts to the Christian faith, 
it was the mild and unpreiendiag Abbé ; aod what was the amount 
of his success in five-and-twenty years?—take it in his own words,— 
‘hetween two and three hundred converts of both sexes ; of whom 
two-thirds were pariahs, or begzars, and the rest composed of sudras, 
— and outcasts, who, being without resource, turned Chris- 
iogs for a time, and relapsed when any thing better offered :—an1 | 
am verily ashamed,’ adds the Abbé, * that the resolution I have ta- 
ken‘to declare the whole truth on this subject, forces me to make 
the humiliating avowal, that those who continued Christians were 
the very worst amongst my flock.’ 

The Roman Catholic ritual would appear to be that of all others 
best calculated to make an impression, and to gain proselytes. ‘ It 
has,’ as the Abbé well observes, ‘a poorga, or sacrifice ; it has pro- 
cessions, images, statues, firfan (or holy water,) fasts, fiftys (or 
feast), prayers for the dead, invocation of saints, &e.—all which 
practices bear more or less resemblance tu those in use among the 
Hindoos,’ Yet it failed altogether, What chance of success then 
have the rash, unconciliating evangelical missionaries, pouring forth, 
(says the Abbé,) in their blind zeal, anathemas and indiscriminate 
abuse both «f the natives and fo the natives? proclaiming, for exam- 
ple, “that the men are without honesty, and the women without 
chastity’ und that every mother among the tribe of Rajpoot puts 
her female child to death as soon as born.’ In answer to this last 
slander, the Abbé says, * [ appeal to all the British officers of every 
battalion serving under the three presidencies, and | boldly defy 
them to quote a single instance of this horrid kind.’ 

Nor are their hasty versions of the Scriptures much calculated to 
raise the sacred writings inthe opinion of the Hindoos. The lan- 
guage is low and vulgar, utterly destitute of the majestic simplicity 
of the original, and of our own excellenttranslation. A Vakeel at- 
tacked to one of our corps, having in his posse*sion a copy of these 
versions, was asked by the colonel what he thought of it? the an- 
swer was short.—'‘ Very il] written ; much | don’t understand ; some 
good stories, some bad ; a great deal of nonsense. ‘ihis opinion was, 
perhaps, natural enough in a Hindoo: the bad stories were, no 
doubt, the freqent mention of the sacrifices of heifers ; the nonsense 
was the incorrect language of the translation, together with the rea- 
der’s limited knowledge aud want of preparation for such a suiject. 
So repugnant, indeed, is the slaughter of kine to the feelings of a 
Hindoo, that a Brahmin would feel himself defiled by having a book 
in his possession which mentioned it. An instance is related by Du- 
bois of his having one day explained to his congregation the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, in which the mention of killing the falied 
calf gave such offence, that he was advised to leave that part out in 
future, otherwise the pagans would be confirmed in their opinion of 
the Christian religien being a low or pariah religion. 

- The Jesuits certain'y contrived to manage these matters better, 

elit ined from translating such the Serip- 
tures as they knew would be injurious to their cause. Some of their 
translations are still extant, and are read and esteemed among the 
Brahmins as classical works. ‘The late Mr. Ellis, of Madras, ¢ man 
of excellent taste, and deeply skilled iv oriental literature,) once 
heard read aloud, by a native Professor of the College, in the Mala- 
bar language, the episode of the fight between David and Goliah, 
in which he said the route of the Philistines was one of the finest 
paseages he knew in any poetry, and excited universal admiration 
among the native hearers. 

Desirable as it would be, on every consideration, to introduce the 
Christian religion into India, we fear, if we may use the expression, 
that the fullness of time is not yet arrived, and that the present at- 
tempts are calculated rather to retard than hasten it. If effected ut 
all, it must (as we have repeatedly observed) be gradually, and by 
the example and influence of the local government. It was a very 
natural question which a Brahmin put to one of the Serampore mis- 
sionaries, ~*Why do you not first convert your own countrymen, be- 
fore you attempt to convert us?’ We have recently, it is true, ap- 
painted a bishop, and an archdeacon, and a few chaplains—but what 
ure they among the millions of our subjects? As a matter of policy, 
as well as of duty, it might not probably be found injudicious to 
erect small but suitable chapels at every residency, with a good or- 
gan ip each, and solemn music, to allure the natives to attend ; it 
might happen that some who ‘ went to scoff? would ‘remain to 

ray.’ 

At all events, whatever degree of interference be deemed ad- 
visable, it should be committed to the judgment and discretion of 
the local government, who are best acquainted with the usages and 
prejudices of the natives, and with the safest means of correcting 
the errors and improving the condition of the vast population sub- 
mitted to our rule; for we should never forget that the relation be- 
tweefi that population and us is that of a conquered people to its 
conquerors, the former being about twice as many miltions as the 
latter are thousands, and consequently that our dominion is solely 
upheld by opivion. [Hitherto the improvement may have been 
slow, but it has been progressive and certain; the condition of the 
natives in every|part of India to which cur sovereignty or influenceex- 
tends hasbeen greatly ameliorated, and their happiness promoted by 
every rational means. We hope and trust therefore that the local 
government will not be interfered with, in consequence of the rest- 
less spirit of a few ultra-philanthropists, the activity of whose be- 
nevolent feelings appears to expand in the direct ratio of geogra- 
phical distance. These genilemen are not satisfied unless the work 
of an age be compressed into the space of a day : they have no re- 
gard for consequences. ‘* We must uot,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ be 
diverted fer one moment from our object by the clamour of those 
“Who, from ouly half understanding this great subject, seek to inter- 
est popular opinioa, and national pride and prejudices, on the side of 
systems of speculative reform and rash innovations, as crude as they 
are dangerous.’ i gp 

In stirring the question of the sut/ies in the east, we are as far 
from impeaching the good intentions of Mr. Fowler Buxton, as we 
are those ef Mr. Wilberforce for his zealous’endeavours to effect;the li- 
beration of the blacks in the west; but we must be permitted to 
doubt the practical wisdom and discretion of both. The affairs of 
this world are not to be governed, nor the happiness of mankind se- 
cured, by intentions, however good, which militate against a sound 
and prudent policy. If, by a misplaced zeal, an insurrection should 
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results, we regret to say, far from impossible, it would be but a poor 


aware, that the only effect of their interference would be to increase 
the evil which they meant to prevent, just as the victims ruched | 


gernath car, when we attempted to stop its career ; whereas, since 

it has been treated with ueglect, the priests are unable to procure a 

single sacrifice, 
We say nothing bere on the subject of what is called a free press | 
in India, being fully persuaded that such a proposition, let it come | 
from what quurter it may, will be entertained with just saspicion ;_ 
and we earnestly hope that, so long as we have honest and intelli- 

gent rulers in that country, it will be sedulously protected from the 

certain and incalculable mischiefs which such au engine, in the hands 

of needy and unprincipled adventurers, cannot fail to produce. We 

entirely agree with Sir John Malcolm m thinking, ‘that it is our 

duty to diffuse kuowledge and truth ; but ‘ that it is also our most 

imperative duty io exercise vur best judyment, as lo the mode in 

which blessings shall be diffused, so as to render them beneficial.’ 

We cannot better close these remarks than by quoting the couclud- 

ing paragraph of his excellent work. 

* Since we have obtained sovereignty over them, (the natives,) we 

have greatly ameliorated their condition, and all rational means 

have been employed to promote their happiness, and to secure to 

them the benefits of good government. By premature efforts to ac- 

celerate the progress of the blessings it is our hope to impart, we 


in greater numbers to fling thencelves under the wheels of the J ug= | 


India into a state of greater anarchy and misery than that from 
which we relieved them. Let us, therefore, calmly proceed in a 
course of gradual improvement; and when our rule ceases, for 
cease it must, (though probably at «a remote period,) as the natural 
consequence of our success in the diffusion of knowledge, we shall as 
a nation have the proud boast that we have preferred the civiliza- 
tion to the continued subjection of India. When our power is gone, 
our name will be revered; tor we sha‘l leave a moral monument, 
more noble and imperishable than the hand of man’ ever con- 
structed.’— p. 304. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. ‘ 


‘ HOUSE OF LORDS, FEB. 3. 

This day Parliament was opened by Commission. The Commis- 
sioners appointed by His Majesty were,the Lord Chancellor,the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Earls of Westmoreland, Harrowby 
and Shaftsbury. ‘lhe Commons being in attendance, the Lord 
Chancellor read the fuilowing Speech :— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, , 

** We are commanded by His Majesty to express to you His Majes- 
ty’s deep regret, that in consequence of indisposition, he is prevent- 
ed from meeting you in Paaliament upon the present.occasion. 

“{t would have been a peculiar satisfaction to His Majesty, to be 
enabled in person, to congratulate you on the prosperous condition of 
the country. 

* Trade and commerce are extending themselves both at home 
and abroad. 

“ An interesting activity pervades almost every branch of manu- 
factures. 

* The growth of the Revenue is such as not only to sustain public 
credit, and to prove the unimpaired productiveness of our resources, 
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shall not only hasten our own downfall, but replunge the natives of | 
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spony to plead that no such calamities had been contemplated. | tional Industry, 
hese gentlemen, and those who think with them, ought to be|“ My Lerds and Gentlemen, : 


“ His Majesty has commanded us to acquaint you, that he has no 


| been inattentive to the desire expressed by the House of Commons ! 


in the last session of Parliament, that meats should be devised for 

ameliorating the cond tion of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies. 

His Majesty has directed the mecessary information relating to thie 

subject to be laid before you. His Majesty is confident you wil) af-- 
ford your best attention and assistance to any proposition which 

may Le sulmitted to you, for promoting the moral improvement of 
the negroes by an extended plan of religious instruction, and by 

such other measures as may gradually conduce to the same end. 

Yet His Majesty recommends to you to treat this whole subject with 

the calmness and discretion which it demands. 

“It is a subject perplexed with difficulties which no sudden effort 
can disentangle. 

“ To excite exaggerated expectation in those who are the objects 
of your benevolence, would be as fatal to their welfare as to that of 
their employers. And His Majesty assures himself you will bear in 
mind, that in the correction of a long standing and complicated sys- 
tem, in which the fortune and the safety of large classes of His Ma- 
Jesty's subjects involved, that course of proceeding alone is likely to 
attain practical goo} and to avoid aggravation of evil, in which due 
regard shai! be paid to considerations of justice, and in which eau- 
tion shall temper zeal.” 


cs the speech was concluded, the Cominons withdrew from the 
r. 

Baron Gifford, of St. Leonard's, the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, was then introduced, and took the oaths, and his svat. 

Lord SOMERS, in a congratulatory speech of some length, then 
moved the Addvess, which was merely an echo of his Majesty’s 
Speech. 

Loid LORTON, in seconding the motion, confined himself to the 
subject of Irish affairs. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWN regretted that the Speech, as it de- 
precated the conduct of France in the invasion of Spaiu, had not éx- 
pressed some regret at the termination of that unconstitutional contest. 
No countiy was now possessed of independence upon any other ground 
than force—the force which enabled it to resist injury aud oppression. 
The policy of this country had ever been to protect the weak against 
the strong—hbottoming its authority on the law of nations; and those 
who still maintained a regard for that ancient principle, coukd not fail 
to look with an eye of apprehension and disgust on the condition of 
Europe at the present moment. He congratulated the friends of ra- 
tional liberty on the exhilarating prospect which South America pre- 
sented. He was glad to see that his Majesty’s Ministers had taken 
what might be considered the first step towards conciliating those pow- 
ers, on whom the future benefit of the world appeared to depend, by 
the appointment of consuls within their territories; He thought they 
ought to have yoneturther, but was glad they had gone even so far. 
He also rejoiced to find that the United States of America had taken 
that part in the same question, which became both its character and 
interests, . 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL rose to answer the odjections which Had 
been urged by the noble Marquis to his Majesty’s Speech. 

[The uoble Lord first congratulated the House on the prosperous 
condition of the country in its trade, manufactures, and ayricultare, 
which he ascribed in a great degree to natural causes. His Lordship 
then alluded to the return to specie payments, a measure which had so 
positively been predicted could never be carried into effect, without 
producing prodigious distress to the nation at large. After making a 
few remarks on the falacy of opinions usually uttered against the mea - 





but {what is yet more gratifying to His Majesty's feelings,) to evincea 
Aiffusion of comiort among the great body of his people. : 

» * Agmeultare is recovering from the depression under which it 
laboured, and by the steady operation of natural causes, is gradually 
re-assuming the station to which its importance entitles it, among 
the great interests of the nation. 

“ At no former period has there prevailed throughout all classes 
of the community in this island a more cheerful spirit of order, or a 
more just sense of the udvantages which, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, they enjoy. 

“ Jn Ireland, which has for some time past been the subject of His 
Majesty’s particular solicitude, there are many indications of amend- 
ment; and His Majesty relies upon your continued endeavours to 
— the weliare and happiness of that part of the United King- 

om. 

“ Hlis Majesty has commanded us further to inform you, that he 
has every reason to believe that the progress of our imternal prospe- 
rity and inprovement will not be disturbed by any interruption of 
tranquillity abroad. 

“ His Majesty continues to receive from the powers, his allies, 
and generally irom Princes and States, assurances of their earnest 
desire to maintain and cultivate the relations of friendship with His 
Majesty ; and nothing is omitted on Iiis Majesty's part, as well as ta 
preserve general peace, as to remove avy cause of disagreement, and 
to draw closer the bonds of amity between other uations and Great 
Britain. 

“The negociations which have been so long carried on through 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, for the arrangement of 
differences between Russia and the Ottoman Porte, are, as His Ma- 
jesty flatters himself, drawing near a favourable termination. 

“ A Couveution has been concluded between His Majesty and the 
Emperor of Austria, for the settlement of the pecuniary claims of 
this country upon the Court of Vienna. His Majesty has directed 
that a copy ofthis Convention shall be laid before you, and he relies 
on your assistance for the execution of some of its provisions. 

“ Anxiously as His Majesty deprecated the commencement of the 
war in Spain, he is every day more satisfied that in the strict neutra- 
lity which he detcrmined to observe in that contest (and which you 
cordially approved) he best consulted the true interests of his people. 

“ With respoct to the provinces of America which have declared 
their separation from Spain, His Mujesty’s conduct has been open and 
consistent, and his opinions have been at all times frankly avowed 
to Spain and to other powers. 

* His Majesty has appointed Consuls to reside at the principal 
ports and places of those provinces, for the protection of the trade of 
his subjects. As to any further measures His Majesty has reserved 
io himself an unfettered discretion to be exercised as the circum- 
stances of those countries and the interests of his own peop!e may 
appear to His Majesty to require. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“* His Majesty has directed us to inform you, that the estimates for 
the year are prepared, and shall be forthwith laid before you. ~ 

“ The numerous points at which under present circumstances, Ilis 
Majesty’s naval force is necessarily distributed, and the occasion 
which has arisen for strengthening his garrisons in the West Indies, 
have rendered unavoidable some augmentation of his establishments 
by sea and land. gee 

“ His Majesty has, however, the gratification of believing, that not- 
withstanding the increase of expense incident to these augmenta- 
tions, it will still be in your power, after providing for the services of 





spread in one hemisphere, and a rebellion bé created in the other, 









| of the Spanish people? 


sures of ministers, and of this in particular, he proceeded ; 

On the stihjett of rhe late invasion of Spain, he congratulate the 
House vn Oe souptry on the neutrality which bad been religiously 
observed by the. British Government, After what took place last Ses. 
sion, and after, those repeated declarations then made by him, (Lord 
Liverpool,) it was not, he hoped, necessary that he should now trouble 
their Lordships with a repetition of his opinions. And it was the less’ 
so, because their Lordships would do bim the justice to recollect, that 
every observation of his last session had been more than fully proved 
by the events which had since occurred. (Hear, hear.) He had never 
hesitated to say openly, that France ought not to have invaded Spain; 
he deprecated all interference of France with Spain; not on the prin- 
ciple that one country has no right to interfere with the internal regu- 
lations of another, because he thought that such a rule was liable to 
very many exceptions, but because he felt, in this instance, France had 
no right to mterfere in the internal regulationsof Spain. (Hear.) He 
had been always of opinion that Spain ought to be left to herself, and 
that, however she might be divideu by domestic factions, those factions 
should be allowed to deal with each other; but, when the reg) oy 
arise, when the invasion of Spain was threatened, his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters felt it their duty to advise that Spain should make a concession, 
not to France, but to Spain herself, in order to avert the calamities 
with which she was threatened; they did this because they felt that by 
@ compromise which could not injure the honour of Spain, but, on the 
contrary, would be likely to secure her a better government, she 
would avoid the evils by which she wasthreatened. Upon this ground 
it was that his Majesty's Ministers interfered, not by menace, but by 
advice; and he would ask even the most zealous supporters of the 
Coustitutionalists of Spain, whether they did not at this moment fe- 
gretthat the party did not act upon that advice? [Hear.] ‘This ad- 
vice was, however, rejected, and what Bllowed ? he French army 
invaded Spain, and he called upon their Lordships to recall to their 
recollection what the reception of that army had been. Suppose we 
had been pressed into that war; suppose we had at once engaged in 
support of the Constitutional Spaniards, what must our feelings have 
been when we perceived the manner in which the great mass, the im- 
mense inajority of the Spanish people, treated the constitution? What 
must be our feelings when we found them from town to town hailing 
the French as their deliverers, and uttering every denunciation against 
the constitution and its supporters? From what did the feeling arise? 
Was it from a love of freedom, or from a love of that of which the 
constitution went to deprive them? Was there, he would ask, a coun- 
try in the world more jealous than Spain was of any foreign interfe- 
rence? Wasthere any nation more pledged, more devoted to its au- 
cient habits and practices? Tle would now say what he said in the 
course of last April, that however Spaniards might hate a foreign 
enemy—however they might oppose themselves to the iuterference 
even of a foreign friend, there was nothing which they hated more 
than this constitution of which so much had been said. [Hear.] 
Would the Noble Marquess, then, have the government of this coun- 
try interfere, for the purpose of forcing upon an immense majority of 
the Spanish nation a system of government which they detegted ? 
Would be have ministers plunge the nation into war, for the purpose of 
supporting that which turned out to be only a very smali proportion 
The Noble Lord [Somers] had said, aud he 
fully agreed with him in the assertion, that Ultraism, of whatever 
party, was to be reprobated. But where was the Ultraism in this 
case? ‘The Ultraism or Spain was the Ultraisim of the peopte ; they 
it was who decided with an Ultra feeling, if their Lotdships pleased, 
against the constitution which the Noble Marquiss would have minis- 
ters force upon them. Let them look, as he had already said, to the 
reception of the French ia Spaiu—let them look to the manner iu 
which the Illustrious Prince who commanded that army was received, 





the year, to make arrangements in come parts of our system of taxa- 


[Hear, hear.] And here he felt it due to that royal personage ; the 
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Duke @Angouleme,] to state, that while he [Lord Chesepoell Sepre) 
cated all inerference with Spain by France, he felt pound to declare, 
that the conduct df bis Royal Highness, while at the head of the inva- 
«ding army, was both and generous, and gave a fair promise of 
what t be expected from him when he succeeded to that throne to 
which he was at present the presumptive heir. [Cries of bear! in a 
liar manner from Lord Holland, which was echoed by several 
Peers in different parts of the House.] His Royal Highness had both 
in France and Spain, endeavoured to check the spi. it of Ultraism, and 
ahad in many tustances succeeded, .“ For myself, (said the Noble 
Lord,) 1 could no more think of employing British bayonets to thrust 
down the throats of the Spanish people a constitution which they de- 
tested, than I could employ them for the purpose of involving them in 
‘the most abject slavery. [Hear, hear!}] He next came to a question 
touched upon by the Noble Marquis, and certainly one of the very 
reatest importance—he meant our intercourse with South America. 
‘The Noble Marquis had not found fault with what had been done, 
but only regretted that ministers had not done enough; and expressed 
a wish that they had gone firther, For himself, he felt not the shight- 
est fear in meeting the question as he had formerly met it, that was to 
eay, in the most open and candid manner. He called upon their 
Lordships to look to the first Spanish revolution, last war, and they 
would find that a strong discussion had taken place, as to whether the 
British government ought to take part with the Court of Spain on the 
one hand, or devote its energies to the support of the independence of 
South America, on the other. Some preferred the former policy; but 
the British government thought differently, and they found that the 
wisest policy was to let Spain act upon its own resources, always 
offering our advice to them, as to the course which it was most 
advantageous to pursue. Their Lordships would remember what 
thad taken place before the full appointment of his noble and 
gallant friend [the Duke of Wellington] to the chief command 
in Spain; they would also beas in mind the glorious results 
achieved by his talents and persevering exertions, (Hear, 
hear.) When the war in Spain was at length concluded, and 
the King set at liberty, the question with respect to the Colonies 
was agitated, and the mediation of this country was requested ; 
not with a view to the restoration of the Colonies to Spain, for 
that was out of the quéstion, but with a view to an amicable ad- 
justment of the then existing Wifferences, Spain rejected our of- 
fers from time to time; in a word, she rejected them until she 
found herself stripped of almost her last South American province. 
Under these circumstances, the Noble’ Marquess (Lansdown) had 
stated ‘that the first step had been takeit, by appointing Consuls to 
South America, and that he hoped this course of policy would be fol- 
lowed up.” , He had only to answer to this, that if any impression was 
entertained that he wasin any way fettered or bound to Spain, the 
persons entertaining it were totally mistaken. One object of the Ad- 
tress was to remove every such impression if it etisted.— We were 
under no obligation t6 Spain, or to any other Power on the subject. 
There was nothing to prevent us from pursuing our own course with 
respect to South America. Our hands were perfectly freé. We 
were wholly unfettered. We were at liberty to do whatever the inter- 
ests 6f Great Britain and the circumstances in which the world was 
placed, might determine usto do, At the same time he by no means 
denied that it would be materially advantageous if Spain could be in- 
duced herself to acknowledge the permanent independence of her col- 
onies. Until that were done, however independent they might be 
de facto, there would always exist a number of ambiguities, and a 
number of practical difficulties in the intercourse with those colonies. 
He therefore perfectly. agreed with the Noble Marquess that ifthe in- 
dependence of the Spanish colonies, were recognised by Spain herself, 
such @ recognition would be infinitely advantageous: All that he 
(Lord Liverpool} maintained was, that this country was not bound, 















measures would work their way, advantageously, through Ireland; or 
whether it would be wise and expediént to give them the assistance of 
others, conformable to the sp:rit of the Censtitution, and to the most 
general and enlightened views of what would be beneficial to the coun- 
ty.—(Cheers.) 

Lord HOLLAND claimed the indulgence of their Lordships for the 
time he might detain them in discussing a few of the topics to which he 
felt it necessary, after what had fallen trom the Noble Lords who had 
preceded him, to advert. He did feel it necesary to express his own 
conviction that the general tone, and temper, and spirit, of the Address, 
were not such, as iv the present state of Europe, ought to be adopted. 
(Hear.) But their Lordships would allow him to notice, in the first 
place, one part of that Address in which he had the pleasure to say he 
perfectly concurred ; and that was, the portion that related to the pre- 
sent ims poving state of the country. He was most happy, and even 
ready to acknowledge, that the interna) condition of the country was 
inuch greater, and much more flourishing, than it had been, at similar 
seasons, in former years. He was ready to acknowledge, also, that 
shis prosperity had been, in some measuve, owing to the wisdom and 
the firmness of Parliament; and he was willing even to confess that, 
as the Noble Earl had stated, it was mainly attributable to the resump- 
tio. of cash payments.—(Hear, from Lord Liverpool.) Indeed be felt 
the more anxious to express this opinion, because he himself (Lord 
Holland) had been one of those who, when that great measure was 
agitated in Parliament, most warmly opposed toit. Appalled at the 
possible consequences that might ensue, he certainly had been far from 
friendly to the execution of a system that be did then believe to be 
fraught with danger; and which he now acknowledged to have been 
thus instrumental in restoring prosperity to the kingdom. (Hear, hear.) 
But while he felt it proper, and but fair to say thus much, he was by 
no means equally prepared to coincide with that Noble Lord who had 
moved the Addvess in maintaining that it was likewise fair to give to 
his Majesty's Government some degree of merit for the increasing 
prosperity of theempire. Fair, indeed! Why, considering under what 
circumstances it was, that the prosperity of the count:y had been of 
late years so shaken; and, looking to the language which the Govern- 
ment ther held, and remembering the measures that they then aclopted 
ae, for one, thought it any thing but fair to give them any such credit. 
What! with the Noble Earl's own acknowledgment still in their ears, 
that the past distvesses of the country had been mainly owing to those 
wars in which they bad engaged her, were their Lordships to give to 
his. Majesty's Ministers credit for her preseut prosperity? What had 
been the Noble Earl's own and constant answer, when he had been so 
often charged in that House with the existence of these distresses. The 
Noble Earl, as their Lordships could not fail to remember, had been 
constantly pleased to throw the whole blame of the evil upon Provi- 
dence, (Hear.) That was always his excuse, modified, indeed, and 
varied a little from time to time.—Sometimes the immediate cause of 
public distress was referred to the passions; and the Noble Ear! dis- 
covered that the people of this country were too.amorous (a laugh)— 
that the females were too prolific—that too large a quantity of people 
was produced, (Laughter.) At others, the whole evil was deduced 
from the horrors of plenty—from a desperate abundance ; and the No- 
ble Earl, surrounded with all the gifts of Providence to man, exclaimn- 
ed with the poet— 


“Inopem me copia fecit.” (A laugh.) 


Now though he (Lord Holland) really did not think that the Noble 
Lord’s eloquence, highly as he valued and respected it, had quite root- 
ed out of the bosoms of our young men the passion of love, (a laugh,) 
nor had operated, well as he knew its extraordinary powers, to inter- 
cept the rays of light that ought to have enlightened our globe, he re- 
collected what the kingdom had suffered ; and therefore, now that the 





wither by the recognition or the abstinence fram #. ; of the 
Spanish Government, to act in any other manner thdn which might 
Appear to be conducive to its own interests, or rather to the general 
interests of Eurcpe. He made this distinct statement because it cer- 
tainly was highly desirable that Parliament, and the country at large, 
should know precisely how this question stood; that they should know 
that his Majesty’s Government were perfectly free anid unfettered with 
respect to it. ith regard to another subject of considerable impor- 
tance—namely, the state of the West Indies—he very much agreed 
with what had fallen from the Noble Marquis respecting it. He trust- 
ed that Parliament would do upon that subject whatever they thought 
right, and above all, that, whatever they might do, they would not do 
it intemperately. He trusted they would do what, after due deliber- 
ation, it might appear to them to be becoming to do; that they would 
do whatever they felt they owed to the various gteat interests involved, 
whatever was due to the negro population, whatever was due to the 
planters (whom they had encouraged to settle); and he also trusted, 
&hat they would cautiously adopt a temperate line of conduct on this 
most delicate subject, a subject on which no man could say what might 
be the effect of intemperance.—On another important point to which 
the Address alluded, he meant the state of Ireland, he would not at 
present say much, as it wag a subject which frequent opportunities 
wauld arise of discussing. He could not, however, refrain from ex- 
pressing his pleasure with regard to the improved condition of that 
country. He would confiue himself to the declaration thatthe atten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government had been, and would continue to be, 
Prost anxiously directed to the means of diminishing, if not of wholly 
eradicating, some of those which might be considered not merely the 
most crying, but at the same time the most practically tangible evils 
swith which Ireland was afflicted. He said this, because it was 
well known that some of the evils, and of the greatest evils too, under 
which Irel ind laboured, were of such a nature, that they were not tan- 


Bible by Legislative PEK “een, but must be in a great measure leit) 


#0 the operation of time and Circumstances. Among those, however, to 
which the vigilance of Government and the wisdom of Parliament, 
might advantageously be applied, were the State of Education and 


country was recovering, and enjoying a prosperity, which he trusted in 
God she might long continue to enjoy, it was in trutl) @ Tittle uatais'in. 
| the Noble Lord to call upon the House for such a species of appraba- 
done now.” (Hear.) It was alittle unfair for the Noble Lord, for- 
getting the preceding distress, to cry out, on these manifestations of 
| returning presperity—* Look, my Lords, at the prodigious services 
{that have been rendered by his Majesty's Ministers.” It was neces- 
sary, however, after these observations, that he (Lord Holland) should 
address himself to a part of “the speech” which they had heard read, 
that seemed to require sOme remark, It appeared to form one of the 
| communications made in the speech, or at least something to that ef- 
fect was said, that a convention had been entered into with Austria, 
for the 1epayment of a part of the suin advanced her by this country.— 
A Noble friend who sat near him, had just reminded him that this part 
was but a small part of the whole amount of such advances.—He 
thanked his Noble Friend for the suggestion; but he (Lotd Holland) 
was well pleased to find that we were likely to get back even ® stnall 
i part. The next topic [the state of the West Indies] upon which he 
would touch was one of gréat moment : and one in respect of which he 
fully concurred with the wise observation that had been made by his 
Nobie Relation [ Lord Lansdown] that it was wiser to act than to speak. 
I now, my Lords come to that part of the Address on which it is neces- 
sary for me to make a few remarks, in order to explain the reasons 
which justify me in withholding my assent to it. Of the whole tone 
and temper of that part of the Specch, I disapproved when [ heard it, 
and what has since fallen from the Noble Mover of the address has 
only tended to confirm that disapprobation, I do think, my Lords, 
that the state of difficulty in which this country is placed with respect 
to the rest of Europe, is any thing but @ subject of joy and satisfaction. 
1 am not prepared to say that that state is big with the most evil con- 
sequences; but I am prepared to say, thatit is a new and awful state; 
and that to an extraordinary degree. Since we last met, my Lords— 
no matter what the form of the Spanish Constitution, no matter whe- 
ther it is monarchical, aristocratic, or democratic, but, since we last 
met, there is one fact’ which no one can deny—the Government of 
| France is in military possession of Spain It may have been unavoid- 








the State of the Police in that country. There was another point of| able, it may have been prudent, nay it may have been meritorious, on 


infinitely greater importance—the question of Tithes in Lreland, 
was one, io the arranzement of which every effurt onght to be direct 
ed; bearing constantly in mind that church property was as much en- 


It| the part of our Government, to abstain from taking any steps by which 


this possession might have been rendered more difficult, if not wholly 
| prevented; but, surely, my Lords, this is not a state of things which 


titled to respect as any other property, and that any insecurity in the! the Noble Lords opposite ave warranted in telling us we ought 
tenure Of church property, woul naturally lead to similar insecurity in! to contemplate with joy and satisfaction. Ido not mean that they 
the tenure of every other description of property. The measure which | used those precise words, but in the present aspect of the political ho- 


he had last year had the honour to introduce into that House was 


rizon, any intimation of that nature seems to me most wonderful. My 


founded on a most anxtous consideration of the subject on the part of) Lords, I hold that the situation of England, with reference to the rest 


those whose duty it was so to consider it. 


He had now the satisfaction of being enabled to inform their Lordships sions in every English mind. 


of Europe, is such as might give birth to the most anxious apprehen- 


tion ; and to say, ** Look at our works; look what Government have, 





to every act of connexion with a Foreign Power the signature of a re. 
sponsible Minister was necessary ,) a Great Brtain was envaipart, 
to it.—This very objection, though founded upon formality, nvolyea 
the very principle of the questton. What Minister would have 
ventured to bave put his signature to such @ document? At thar 
moment Ministers were not aware of its character and nature 
They never supposed that in its covert terms it had disguised those 
objects which both admission and practice have siuce realized 
It soo began to disclose itself. It was, forsooth, an alliance for th. 
conservation of the Mouwarchical ma on Mowarchical principle ' 
What was that principle? As understood then, and since avowed by 
these conspirators, it was the right of one mean to govern millions, not 
with respect to their interests or their opinions, but solely in the grati- 
fication of his own will or caprice. Legitimacy they dared to name 
using the term, not in its true and hallowed siguification, of regard to 
those laws and precepts which tue reason of mankind had sanctioned 
but upon the wicked assumption that hereditary power was, under 
every circumstance, and in every Situation, to be upheld and perpetu- 
ated, merely because there existed an hereditary claim; disregarding 
altogether the conduct of the person possessing it, no matter what bis 
inisdeeds were—no matter what miseries he heaped upon his unha 
subjects—his right to continue in his misrule was never to be forteited 
and those whose happiness he had destioyed were to be assailed, if 
they ventured upon that natural remedy, a change of dynasty. 
The Noble Lord then adverted to the revolutions of Naples and 
Piedmont, and to the policy pursued by Austria towards those coun- 
tries. Naples, he‘coatinued, having thus been treacherously and un- 
justly invaded—the success in that first essay next led to the attack of 
the Holy Alliance upon Spain and Portugal. Russia, at first covertly 
but feeling its way, soon made a declaration of its intention, na ys of 
the obligation it was under to interfere with the revolution of Spain. 
It is no pait of my case to inquire what were the actual feelings of the 
Spanish people as to the merits of that constitution, which that revolu- 
tion obtained. J care not what was the preponderating influence of 
parties. 1 care not how numerous were the legions of fanaticism, and 
it forms no part of the question with me, what and how many zealots 
evinced a desire to restore the old despotism, to perpetuate the system 
of arbitrary power, and sacrifice to the domination of one, the interests 
ef mankind: These are considerations wholly out of a just view of the 
subject. Grant all that all the opponents of that constitution assume, 
yet where in the divisions of a people, on a question affecting the im- 
provement of their own constitution, are these despots to find a justifi- 
cation fos the attacks upon the rights of independent states, and the 
subversion by force of those institutions which were acknowledged by 
the orgaus of the public will? (Hear, hear.) 1 say again, I will not 
stop to inquire how the people of Spain viewed the Revolutionary Con- 
stitution. Whatever difference of opivion prevailed, the armies of the 
Holy Alliance were not the arbiters. (Hear, hear.) The Despots 
thought otherwise ; they issued their anathemas against the people of 
Spain, and they decided on the subversion of its Constitution by force. 
The Princes of the House of Bourbon, true to the principles of that 
House, became foremost in the crusade against the liberties of mankind. 
(Hear, hear.) True, they first hesitated—they were alarmed at the 
avowal of their own purposes; partly from the fear of consequences, 
and not from auy distaste of the principle itself, and partly frem an 
apprehensive suspicion that Great Britain, in unison with her ancient 
policy, woul: oppose the attempt, they remained apparently undeter- 
mined. When, however, they got at the depth of our policy. (and by 
such knowledge these difficulties were surmounted, ) the House of Bour- 
bon at once put in execution principles congenial with their ancient 
characte:. Aggrandizement, no matter what the object, no matter 
what the pretext—and it is too true that they acted upon a principle, 
the only one iv which a people over whom they have been forced, could 
unhappily be brought to agree with them—agzrandizement was their 
abject. (Hear.). ‘The materiel was im France, They were the Ultra 
followers of these Princes, and workily minded an Roates priests, 
who never coase, if possible, to realise their own objects, with a relay 
of bad men of all parties, Republicans and Napoleonists, who, fol- 
lowing the impulse of the national character, thought not, cared not 
for the desolation they effected, provided their love of plunder, spolia- 
tion, and conquest on an unofiending country was successful. Acting 
upon that conviction, M. Chateaubsiand hailed the invasion of Spain 
as a means of producing national unwnimity. It was to be the reco- 
vering point for Bourbon influence. They were to bund over the inde- 
pendence of weaker but independent countries, as a spoil for French 
soldiery, to recover a security and a permanence for themselves.— 
 Dominationem super allos ad servitium suum, mercedem dant.” But 
why speak of freedom when talking of the states of the Continent? 
P Where over its whole extent does freedom exist? (Hear.) No where 
through that vast tract. 1s freedom to be found in Kussia, Austiia, 0; 
France? Ideny it. Tell me not of the semblance of freedom, in 
what we know to be the magistraiuum nomina iu Chambers or Assem- 
blies, where one is at a loss to decide whether the profligaey of its con- 
nivance, or the disgusting excesses of individuals, ave move the subject 
of reprobation with every enlightened mind, I ask again, wheie is 
freedom to be found in any part of Europe at this moment, but in En- 
gland? Is there a spot where any man dare say the things that] am 
saying now. [A laugh, and cries of hear, hear.) It is probable that 
1 amat this moment speaking what the Noble Lord (Liverpool) does 
not approve—what is not pleasing (and though | am persuaded that 
even were he 2 Despot, he would neither send me to prison, much lest 
to execution) [a laugh, and bear, hea:} ; yet U tell my Noble Friend, 
I feel a much better security in knowing that he durst net, cannot.— 
[Hear, hear.] In my view of the oppressed continent of Europe, I an 
inost willing, on reconsideration, to except the kingdom of the Nether 
lands. So far as its power and its means extend, | sincerely believe 
there exists a willingness and solicitude to extend the liberties of the 
subject, and to increase the happiness of the people. [Hear, heai.]— 
The Noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Government, in his 
speech, has panegyrised the Prince who commanded the Freach army 
in itsinvasion of Spain. J am not dieposed to dispute the claims that 
that personage has to panegyric for his immediate and personal con- 
duct in the command of that campaign; but I do declare that Ilisten- 
ed to the prediction, that those claims afforded future hopes in his 
presumptive character, when proceeding from a British Member, with 
consternation. (Hear, hear, hear!) Is the Noble Lord not aware ot 
what France has eflected, and by what means? Dvesshe not, atthis 
moment, hold military occupation of the whole kingdom of Spain, its 
fortresses and harbours? Has she not a supreme ascendancy, not 
alone in Spaing but in Portugal? (Hear.) Are not her influence, 





Putting aside—although to do so is to 


chat the success of the measure, under all the difficulties and obstacles | act in a manner most uncongenial to my own feelings—but putting 


svhich it had encountered—some of a natural character. and others ar- 


| aside all considerations friendly to human freedom, and locking at the 


dificially created—had far exceeded his most sanguine expectations. | quéstion on the diy ground of mere English interests. I repeat, that the 


LB¥ documents which would shortly be submitted to their Lordsiins, it 
would appear, thatin nine hundred and sixty-six instances, in which | 
endeavours had been mace to carry that measure into effect, two hun- | 


dred and sixteen had been completely successful; and that, their Lord 
chips would secollect, during the very few months which had elaps«d 
since ,it had received the Royal Assent. ('ear, hea?.) 


Ss 


This was a! treaty of concurrence fs a dead letter. 
gesult which he owned he did not anticipate; anit was the more g-a-! principle, look at their deeds, 


jiresent situation of England appears to me to be fraught with serious 
danger.—W hat is the principle on which the Holy Alliance is formed? 


' 


bility for thei: actions.” My Lords, unless this is their prinriple, thei: 
’ ’ } 


When fi st this new system made its 


tifying, as it appeared that the measure had been the most completely | appearance, it assumed the shape of an Autograph Treaty. These 


executedtin those parts of freland in which the evils which it tended to! Despots arrogated to themselves the character of the Holy Alliance. | 
Much having thus been! The Secretary of State for this country, Lord Castlereagh, at its com- 
already effected, there was every reason to hope that a great deal more! munication, considered it as altogether harmless. 


alletiate had been the most oppressively felt. 


He could not sub- 


vould ultimately he accomplished: and it would be for their Lord-! seribe to the fears of those who s1iw danger in such a eombination. 


chips, atid for the other House of Parliament, to consider what farthe 


“ There was noting at all in it,” said the Foreiga Sceretary, and it 


‘¢ That those persons who are vow invested with power over mans) 
kind should continue to hold it by their own will, without any responsi- | 


To prove that euch is their | 





her power, and her ambition, upheld by a Priesthood vehement and 
eager to sustain and increase that ascendancy by all those means 
which they know how to employ, and which are too successful over 
the mass of mankind ? (Hear, hear ) Us not that ambitious Goveri- 
| ment supported also by a nominal Legislature, which so far poss®eses 
| the power of representation as to be able to tay at the feet of the Moe 
narcch all the resources of a fe: tile and industrious count vs without the 
virtue or the ability to check the misapplication, Such is the Gorein 
ment of France; the head, | would say, but, at all events, a member 
of that wicked confederacy that holds at wougbt all those principles 
and rights, which were, hevetotore at least, acknowledged to be founds 
| ect on the laws of nature and of nations. J ack, then, is that a state 


| 





| of the world thatina British Parliament ought to be a subject of cone 
| gratulation? , (Hear, heas.) I ask the Ministers of the Crown whee 
ther such a position can be satisfactory to themselves? The eharacter 

of our policy must be strangely altered, if such a state of Eusope ean 
be an object of gratification to an Enylish Government. (Hear.) The 


Jagistitive proceeding might be beneficially adopted, in aid of thove| was only because the Government of this country was precluded, from | noble Lord thet concluded with some observations upon the proof, a: 


‘ceady in operation; whéther there was a p:ospect that the ex{sting ! 








the shape and form it wore, by the Constitution (which preseribed that! he contended it wat) of our having lost out influence in Europe, that 
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the invasion of Spain took place. in defiance of all ou: remonstrances, 
ond ip the utter disrege of our known sv otiments. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—THE KING'S SPEECH. 

After the speeches of ‘ir. R. Hill who moved, and Mr. J. Daly 
who seconded the Address, 

« Mr. BROUGHAM rose :—I am anxious to embrace the present 
opportunity of making a few remarks in consequence of the observa- 
tions which have fallen from the Hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Address. As to the Speech from the Throne, I believe | am in the 
same situation as the great majority of the Members—that of not 
having heard or read it until this hour, and having, in fact, no other 
knowledge of it than that which J have gléaned out of doors from 
hearsay, and from the various public sources of intelligence at home 
and abroad ; for 1 observe that the Speech from the Throne has been 
anticipated not only in the English Newspapers, but in the foreign 
Journals. The anticipation in the one was nearly as accurate as in 
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cuis two ways, and that it further than, perhaps he contem- 

. I should like to ober wha the Spuniards were not o 

to what is termed the Restored Goverument, and whether t 
eeling of the whole nation waspot decidedly favourable to the Con- 
stitutional Government? If there was not and does not still exist, a 
pais | attachment to liberty, let me ask the Hon. Gentleman why 
does France still think it prudent to keep 60 or 70,000 men in Spain 
to subdue and control the spirit of the nation. (Cheers.) Iie is, in 
fact, in this dilemma: either the people of Spain love the Constitu- 
tion, and must be kept down by military force, or France has con- 
quered Spain from motives of power and aggrandizement, and is 
holding it as a conquered country. (Hear, hear, hear !) The one or 
the other of these conclusions is inevitable: if the last, it is in direct 
opposition to the repeated declarations of the: French Governme::t, 
which declarations our Ministers believed. It the first, it is equally 
opposed to the assertions of the same Government, which contended 


the other. I could wish, therefore, on the present occasion, more | that the great mass of the people were anxious only for the restora- 


than on any other I can recollect, considering the greater magnitude 
of the topics handled in the discourse beiore us, that the old and long 


established practice of our ancestors had been recurred to, in order 





tion of legitimate Monarchy and absolute despotism. This tragedy, 
,or this farce, for it was both, was performed in the face of Europe, 


and up to the last incident of the last act the Freach Government de- | 


a 


did not know ion must he against them, because 
they had a very well Envoy in Switzerland (who-e emolaments 
J and my friends voured to reduce), who had gives them no 


such intelligence. The reply, however, was, “of the least of that 
little be much too much, ald Sean tell the Hoaour.ble Gentleman is, 
that the least of that little is mach more than his \iajesty's \iinister’s 
know.” The form of this reply impressed the subject on my memo- 
ry, an it now turns out not only that the least pari, but the greatest 
part of my information was correct ; what | had Jearnt without an 
Envoy, was more than the R Honourable Gentieman and his 
colleazues knew with oue. Admitting that there was no truth in 
what wus said regarding an Austriaw Prince, it was true that the 
Holy Allies had conspired amoung other things to put down the free 
Press of Switzerland, and that they had likewise made a requisition 
that all emigrants should be sent out of the ceuntiy. Switzerland, 
illustrious as the asylum of the persecuted, whether for political ot 
religious crimes, was ordered to drive them from their shelter, and 
to convert her territory intoa scene of suffering, in the second in- 
stance, for those who lad already been so severely visited in theic 
own countries, All refugees were to be expelled at once with mere 


.vations he made upon the foreign policy, and prospects 


that we might not have been called upon on a sudden, in a state of | clared that it did not intend to keep po-session of Spain ; that con- | cruelty than was necessary, to accomplish im its fullest extent the 


ignorance, and perhaps of misinformation, to do that which, with 
whatever guards it may be accompanied, and with whatever pro- 
tests it may be prefaced, must, more or less, substantially commit us 
to certain propositions, upon which time for due exaniination, or in- 
deed any examination at all, has never been allowed. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) But, as | know that if it were proposed to adjourn the con- 
sideration of these great questions, as was the custom formerly, the 
motion would rot liave the slightest chance of success, and as, more- 
over, some matters were stated by the Eon. Seconder (I had not, I 
regret to say, the honour of hearing the Hon. Mover), iu which | 
can by no means concur, I feel called upon strongly to protest against 
them, although I beg to offer to him my acknowledgments, my gra- 
titade, for certain expressions falling from his lips, to which | lisien- 
ed with the utmost satisfaction and delight—recollec'ing that they 
came from the other side of the House. (Hear, hear.) The House 
will at once perceive that I refer to one of the concluding 
what he offered; and regarding the occasion chosen for it, and the 
situation the Hon. Gentleman occupies here, it carries tomy mind 
the welcome hope that it is at length the design of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to rule freland upon a consistent, iutelligible, and uniform 
eystem (Cheers); thut they are resolved no longer to have one Offi- 
cer and Member of the Government thwarting another, and thus, 
perhaps neutralising the efforts of both, until at le @ More pow- 
erful influence is exerted to supersede them both (Hear, hear); that 
the people of Ireland are at length to be restored to their rights, or, 
es the Hon. Gentleman expressed it, (and I cannot do better than 
quote his words upon this subject), that they are to be permitted at 
last to enjoy equally the blessings of that Constitution which ought 
to be participated by all, but which hitherto co large a portion of his 
Majesty's subjects have only known (as the Honorable Gentleman 
not more eloquently than truly expressed it) by those bars by which 
they are unjust y excluded. (Hear, hear.) [ salslen most heartily 
to learn that there is a chance, at least, that those difficulties by 
which the greai measure has hitherto been attended will be remov- 
ed, and that this ble:sing, not more to Ireland than to the whole Em- 
pire, will probably be conferred in the only way in which the object 
can be accomplished ia any ordinary period—I mean by its being 
effectively and honestly patronised by the Government.—(Hear, 
hear.)— From several other parts of the IIon. Member's remarks, it 
is my painful duty to dissent, as strongly as I concur in that portion 
ta which | have already adverted. Kecallecting the yarjous obser: 
thiscoan- 
try, | hardly know upon which I ought to pitch in the first instance: 


quest and aggrandisement were no part of its views; aod that it infernal purpose of this most “ Iloly Alliance.” ‘The free press was 
sought ouly the happiness 0! the people of Spain, afllicted as they , put down with needless violence, aud with circumstances revolting to 
were wth too much liberty. (Hear!) If the Hon. Gentleman does | every mind not degraded to the lowest pitch by the debasing influence 
not accept this alternative, then he is driven to the other, which is of Continental tyranny. Not content withsuppressing journals, which 
equally decisive, and he must admit that the Spaniards are attached , enlightened their readers by divulging great politieal truths—not 
to the Constitution; that they only wanted leaders, some trifling pe- | content with annihilating the ordinary vehicles of intelligence, these 


cuniary aid, and some little countenance from other countries. ‘They 
did not need our armies, but our navy might have been of essential 
service, and perhaps all the encouragement they required was a per- 
mission to our subjects to engage in the war by the repeal of the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill.: The want of these things may alone have 
prevented them from being as successful asthey were meritorious in 
their struggle against the invasion. On the other hand, perhaps I 
shoukt be disposed te say that both the conclusions may be true; it 
is very possible, in my view, that the Spaniards are now against the 


portions of | Constitution, for the support of which so many of them fought and 


bled, and, without leaders, were still ready to risk their all’ They 
have been conquered ; the public spirit has been subdued by France ; 


their civil liberties—the worst, the most melancholy, and the most 
dangerous, of all conquests; they may even be soon reduced to the 
condition of “ Joving bondage more than liberty.’’ (Hear, hear.) 
No doubt ] shall be told that my notions are unfashionable ; that I 
put a wrong and unfair construction on this over-act of the great 
conspiracy against liberty; that my apprehensions are needless and 
chimerical, for that, in truth, there is no danger threatened to this 
country. The Hon. Seconder, to my astonishment, asserts, at no 
former period, was Great Britain ina more proud or a more com- 
manding situation; to use his own expression, there never was a 
time when she more firmly held the balance of power. It is ea:y 
to assert, but difficult to prove, and where had she shewn that she 
possessed this influence? Here arises another dilemma; either we 
have that influence, and have not exerted it, or we do not possess it, 


couspirators proceeded to the length of putting down publications. 
the receptacles merely of scientific disquisitions, agamst which no 
objection could be raised, but that they savoured of discussion, and 
discussion and conspiracy are incompatible. (Hear, hear.) Such 
was the visitation of the Holy Alliance from the good, industrious, 
quiet, and now unhappy people of Switzerlaud. For, if there be no 
actual misery, yet, I call that an uohappy country which exists only 
under the dictation of foreign despots, and is compelled, at the point 
of the bayonet, to join in the enormous wroug which the Conspira- 
ters are employed in working; they are driven to be accomplices in 
the crime, and the benefit they enjoy iu return is, that they are a}. 
lowed to preserve a nominal! neutrality, and to avoid, for a time, the 


they are shorn of their national independence, by being deprived of | distress which resistance might entail; misery enough, sooner or 


later, they must endure—not to-day nor to-merrow, but sooner or 
later it will fall upon them, and submission can only postpone the 
evil they have not strength to oppose ; sooner or jater, the Swiss wil! 
be absorbed in the mass of power by which they are surrounded, and 
even their short respite will be full of wretchedness and uncertainty 
(Hear, hear!) In Germany, the Holy Ailies have exerted the same 
power ; they act as asort of Royal Armed Police throughout the 
Continent—like that invis.ble Tribunal once established in Germa- 
ny, for the eake of obviating that which is now accomplished. They 
meet—consult— plan—appoint— pass sentence—and execute. Aus- 
tria ut one time was appointed to go forth against Italy ; France sub- 
sequently against the Festal ; and they were compelled at their 
peril to execute the orders they received. All this, be it remem- 
bered, was done without the slightest notice of Great Britain ; she 





and could aot, therefore, exert it. (Hear.) Lither we have held the ) never received an intimation, much less was consulted; the Allies 
balance, and allowed it to incline only one way—have permitted ci- | proceeded to execute their high pleasures without even asking her 
vil liberty and national independence to kick the beam, and a herd | ® question, or shewing the least deference toher opinion. As to 
of despots, with all their weight of crime, to preponderate on the | the interests of Great Britain, and how far they were involved, it 
other side, or we are no parties to any thing that has beeu done ; we | would be the a possible benefit to the Allies to proceed with 
have been purposely exciuded from all deliberations, or only called | their project 1 they thought it would humble her pride, or injure 
in on a single occasion, when a broker was wanted —when a bill was | her interests (hear, hear!). But, without regard to interest, or to 

€ paid, ead nothing could be done without a previous advance of | the principle of the measures of the Allies, and the manner in Which 
Buitish ‘capital. (Hear.) How the Hon. Gentleman will escape | théy ate contrived -wnd executed, they are bitier fruits reaped by 
trom the first dilemnia I know not, and the second seems equally fa- | immediate and weaker victims, and of which, in the long run, we 





He tells us that Englaod ought to felicitate herself on the eveuts of tal, unless it should tura out to be less of a dilemma than it appears, | too shall be sure to taste. Yet we are told, that this state of things 


the last year; and though he accompanied this statement with some 
cursory expressions of apparent regret at some of the steps adopted 
by other countries, and though I give him credit for sincerity, yet I 
must observe, that those expressions were completely neutralised by 
what followed them. Le regrets that Spain has fallen, and ke in- 
stantly parsues the sentence by congratulating the House and his 
friends upon the line of policy the Sovereizn of Great Britain has 
teen advised to adopt. But, good God! the line of policy may have 
been right or Wrong—we may or may not be well off that we have 
avoided a ruinots war; but is it such a subject of joyful congratula- 
tion that we are one degree better off than the worst conceivable 
condition ? (Hear. hear.) Had we engaged in a war, however just 
the cause, and had we been defeated and degraded by the struggle, 
jt might indeed have been a ground for regret ; but because we have 
pot been defeated—because we have not been thus degraded, howe- 
ver we may have been disgraced in the eyes of Europe and posteri- 
ty—in other ways, are we to be told that it isa subject for congratu- 
jation? The course this Government took may have been wise or 
unwise ; that we are not discussing —we may have been lucky or ua- 
Jacky in not going to war; but of all the topics I have heard urged, 
aad of all the times taken to urge them, this is the most extraordina- 


It is possible, indeed, that both sides may be found consistent ; it may | is a fit subject of congratulation to the country and its Goverument, 
be true, that we might have befriended Spain, and it may be true and this is what is called holding the balance of power in Europe, 
also that we have as little influence on the Coatinent, as any mem- | swaying the destinies of nations, and executing our own good pur- 
ber of a jealous French Coferie could assign to us. | am told that | poses of gener«l welfare with a firm undeviating resolution. If any 
the notion is so current abroad, as to have become almost proverbial | man doubt that the conspiracy has been carried on in Germany, in 
that England is no longer even a second-rate Power in Europe, and | like manuer as in Italy, 1! wili enly remind him of the case of War- 
that she must now be content to take that place which nature has | temburgh, whither a direct mandate was sent to suppress a particu- 
assigned her, and that rank to which her actions have entitled her. | lar Journal, and it was suppressed! (Hear) Iam informed, and 
I may be told. that the dangers I foresee are merely imaginary ; and | believe, that at the present moment there is no part of Germany 
unquestionably I am one of those who think that the Sovereigns who | where the Editor of a Newspaper dare publish a single sentence ot 
at present rule the Continent—! mean those conspirators, commonly | phrase disagrecable, or bikely to give umbrage, not merely to his own 
called, and calling themselves, “ the Holy Allies’’—-whether they do | Sovereign (for that wouk! bea inatter of interior and municipal 
or do not deserve the epithet they claim—whether they are or are law); but to any Member of the Holy Alliance, that is to say, the 
vot holy, I will not determine, but I call them couspirators against Czar of Muscovy, the King of France, or the Emperor of Austria. 
the liberties of the world, because, az far as | can see, that title is| They may, if they please, cal] even upon France to put a stop to the 
more just and more appropriate. But let them be called by the one | appearance of any of its Journals, and Frauce will not veuture to 
name or the other, I say that I by no means expect that they will disobey. I am afraid that in all Italy it is exactly the same : the 
proceed rashly—that they will goad beyond endurance, in the outset, | Austrian army was suffered to overrun it, and in the southern dis- 
or outrage violently, the feelings of the people of Great Britain. It | tricts thirty thousand men are still quartered, In the northern part 
is the very corner-stone of the system of continental policy to pro- | scenes of horror have been perpetrated, and are daily recurring, 
ceed by slow and artful degrees with respect to this country ; be-' which make the blood curdle, more especially when we reflect that 


ry, the most incredible.—We know that last year many were of} cause, although we are bound over to keep the peace in recogniz- | despotism shews itself in the strongest and truest colours, in the su- 


opinion that remonstrance ought to be added to protest, iu order to 

event the invasion of Spain by the combined despots, leagued 
sgainst the liberties of mankind at large, though then only aiming at 
the subjugation of a particular couatry: whether such ought or 
oaght not to have been our line of policy, [ am not now arguing ; 
but that this is the time to congratulate the Crown on the happy re- 


ances to the extent of about 800 millions sterhng—(hear !)—yet, as 
there are circumstances which would compel an individual to break 
his sureties, so direct outrages upon the nation, insults to its feel- 
ings, attacks upon its honour, and just alarm for what it prized most 
dearly might induce Great Britain to forfeit her recognizances, to 


sult, aud to rejoice that matters have not been worse, is hardly to resolve to submit no longer to foreign dictation. On this account 


be credited. Let Hon. Gentlemen reflect on all that has happened | the Holy Allies go gradually to work—they behave with all cere-' 
mooy, and inthe outset, do nothing offeusive: but they grow bolder 


ginee they last met: it is only the « onquest of a whole kingdom— 


(Hear) ; only that France has obtained possession of the ancient and | as they proceed, and accustoming this country to bear first one thing 

owerful moaarchy of Spain—(Hear); only that these events have/ and then another, they arrive at last at the climax of unendurable 
Ad suffered by Great Britain almost withont protest, and certainly | insult, and drive us at last to war, when war is of no use, an! when 
without remonstrance.—(Hear, Hear.) To avert such events in| we had let slip the goldea opportunity, when only resistance 
former times, wheu the danger was incomparably more doubtful and could avail. 











care nothing for the national debt or fur the public creditor, und to. 


distant, the greatest and most expensive war was undertaken, and; As self-respect in an individual is every thing, 80 in a people it is 
victoriously waged, for it was still v.ctory, though France was able all but every thing ; and when Great Britain has lost it, she may be 
to gain a part of what she desired: —the war was victorious in the| called upon to waze an unequal, and therefore an unsuccessful strug- 
effects and coaseqitences of the etruggle. We did not then scruple ' gle against tho-e whom, In the first instance, she might have honoura- 
to lavish the treasures, or to shed the blood of the country; yet a’, bly aad triumphantly combatted. Look at the conduct of this “ Holy 


this moment we are to be congratulated that our condition is not} Alliance” abeoid; by their conduct to others we may judge of what 
rite so deplorable, not quite so des;icable as it might by possibility they would do to us at this moment ifthey dared. 1 remem er put- 
have been ! Let me just remiud Hou. Gentlemen of the miserable ! ting a questioa, which | remember the better from the manner in 
effects alroa ly apparent, and arisinz, perhaps, ont of the sysiem of | which it wasa iswered ; | was treated with a decree of contempt by 
poliey which this country did pursue, and it will be evident that it is | the Right Hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs, when I ventured! to 
no matter of conzratulation that things are no wore, but of bitter suggest, last year, that all was not right in Switzerland. é I inguired 
grief that they are so bad, when it might have been the proud office | if Ministers had hear 1 of the interference of the Holy Allies with the 
of Great Britain to have averted the cxlumities that have visited |Government ofthe Swiss C antons ? I doubted whether all I had 
Spain. I confess that I do not enter with the Hon. Gentleman into been told was true; and I recollect that the Right Ho 1, Gentleman, 
the view he takes of the consequences of the strugzle to Spain. He instead of replying, rather parodied the expression | bad em, loyed ; 
seems to thin that the result shews that there never was a chance of | I said that if the least part of what I stated were true, it would be 
guccess against the invaders—that the Spaniards allowed themselves | much tomuch. { might have had a plain straight-forward down- 
to be beaten—that there was very moderate desire of liberty among right answer—it wo ld certainly have been more business-like and 
the inhabitau's of the Peniosula—that they were not prepared to satisfactory. I might have been told that there was n6 foundation 

ake the necessary sacrifices, or, not sufficiently attached to their for what [stated—that Ministers had information to the contrary, of 


ronstitation, He ought, however, to tousider that the argamoat 


at least that they were nét acquaigied with any such fects. If they 


pertiuous tortures it inflicts. For obvious reasons, | shall not enter 
into particulars ; bat we sce that unfortunate men are not only sen 
tenced to death after the torture of three whole vears, but the crue]. 
ty is extended with a refinement of malignity to the nearest relatives 
of the persecuted party. One of them, a female, took a journey of ¢ 
week's duration to appeal for mercy—it was refused to her—yet the 
order was actually written for remitting the capital part of the sen- 
tence to ten, fifteen, or twenty years of imprisonment, as it might be, 
but it was purposely concealed froai her; she imagined that she had 
in vain implored that life should be spared, and she was allowed te 
pace back her weary way, expecting that she sliould be too Jate to 
catch the last sight of her long-sufferiug kinsman. For what pur- 
pose but to torture her could this inforwation have been withheld, 
with such superfluous and wanton barbarity? 1 speak of this case 
only asa sam)le of what has been done in Itsly. Many other: of 
the same kind might be brought forward; but | mevtion this only 
asaspecimes. According tothe law of Austrian Its!y, torture bas 
been abolished ; but the judge of police ean do tis if a person ace 
cused do not make a confession, or give evitle ce according to his 
pre-conceived opinion. He can confine him ia a dark ce'liasteal o! 
a light one; instead of the ordinsry prisoa fare, he can retricthin 
to the sleaderest fare of bread and water; tue cell is made dar cer 
and darker, more damp and more unwholesome ; and tis trestmeal 
is continued for mouths or years, accordiig to the honesty ort:: 
nerves of the victim, till by protracted torture that confession is, 

last extracted which the rack extor!s more spee lily, tll aa avowal 
of guilt is made of.en by persoas not guilty Sir, this is the treat- 
ment which, in particular instaness, has been continued for three 
years towards unhappy victims, till relations wve been by this pro- 
tracted torture, induced to jacr minate their nearest reiatives, where 
by proofs the most incoatestible, it has afterwards appeared that 
those relatives have not been guilty (Hear, hear!) [The Honoura- 
ble Member then turned towards the affairs of Sout) America, and 
commented en the inconsistency of those who deprecated any foreigh 


interforcace to teduce them again to the domiainion $f Gi Spni 
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and yet could see without emotion the Fr 
onal Spain ; and nextadverted to the M 
the United States in the following terms :}+-An event has happened | 

since we last met here, which goes far towards settling it forever.— deprecated 
This country agitates between its hopes and its fears, the suffering which a 
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-invasién sof constitu: that we, who would set up no barriers against the invasion of Spain, | tleman has given an account of some criminal proceedings, ¥ 
ofthe President of should be enabled to set up.a barrier against the subjugation of those 

ies, Why, Sir, precisely on the same priucip!e on which we 

a war in behalf of Spain, because the case was not one in 
rd for our interests called for our interference, so shall 
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have taken place in Austrian Italy. —Though I am moor Rete of 
many of the facts mentioned by the Hon. aud Learned Gentleman, 

I know enough of the proceedings which have taken place in that 
country, to suppose he alludes to the trials which have been carried 


lovers of treedom ing in dungeons throughout Europe, all: men | we act between the Mother Country and the Colonies. ‘There ne- 

ate x a for m4 ptt of mankind, have ver has been a case of differences, between Colonies and the Mother 
hailed with one feeling of joy.and gratitude, that most important do- Country, where other Powers have not claimed a right to exercise a 
cument the Speech of the President of the United States. That, Sin, \diseretion in recogaising those Colonies, Undoubtedly, Colonies 
is @ manly and intelligible speech ; that document describes the po- have no right to cal] on other Powers to reco 


who have 


licy of a wise Government, in a manner worthy of a free and inde- 
. peadent people May no mean jealousy prevent us from following 
where it might have been our praise to lead, and as they have the 
glory, let us have our share of a ivantage: let us join a kindred peo- 


who for liberty’s sake seek to put bounds to that league of despots 
who, after subduing all other freemen, would certainly attempt to 


ter of vague speculation. 


’ tion in Spein, if he (Ferdinand) would be a tool of Russia in Europe, 
Russia would help him to recovet his lransatlantic possessions.— 


edly, no State in amity with a MotherCoaatry is justified by the law 
of uations and the rules of good faith, in giving to a Colony, which is 
breaking its connexion, that premature recognition, which may be 
considered, not an acknowledgment, but an encouragement; uo- 
ple; let us hold to free institutions ; let us aid other freemen who doubtedly it is a nice point to declare at what time, or in what parti- 
cular state of things this recognition can take place without injustice, 
but it is a question which is not*to be determined by the state of | 
conquer us, (Hear.) This systeanatic enmity to freedom isno mat- Spain. It is a question, not between the arbitrary power which 
Alexander in one of his state papers, holds now exists in the Peninsula and the mitigated democracy, for such 
out the offer to Ferdinand, that if he would shake off the Constitu- , Was the system which existed under the Constitution; but whether 
the time has come, or when it will come, for the recognition of their ; 
independence, must be judged of without reference to the internal | some of the circumstances to which he has adverted. | perfectly 


gnise them; undoubt- 








on at Milan. The accusations might have been false ; the conspira- 
cy might have been feigned ; the judgment might have been cor- 
rupt; I know not whether some of the circumstances might or might 
not have been as they were represented by the Hon and Learned 
Gentleman. But, supposing all this to have been true, were we on 
that account to break off all communication with the great power of 


Austria, aud arm against her because some of her citizens had been 


the victims of injustice? This is surely too absurd and extravagant 


a proposition. Jet us rather maintain all our external relations, and 
preserve our connection with the great powers of Europe, with re- 
ference to and corpus imperii, on broad and general principle of staic 
policy, without too minute an examination inte abuses which ma 

exist in foreign goveroments, or into practices Which our better go- 
vernment and happier institutions enable us to criticise with asperi- 
ty, or denounce with abhorrence. (Hear.) J believe, however, that 
the Hon. and Learned Geutleman has been greatly misinformed in 


‘That this attempt has been meditated there can be no doubt. Ships concerns of Spain, on the condition of the Colonies themselves. If, Well know that about twenty of the chie’ persons concerned in the 
Would have been furnished to Spain, arms and ammunition would we were prone to deal with others as others have dealt with us, we | Conspiracy at Milan, of whose guilt or innocence { do not pretend to 
have been supplied, treasure collected for her as it}might, and, above | should not be so extremely nice. (Hear.) We may look back to the | offer any opinion, were convicted and condemned to death upon their 
all, in America, as on the mvasion of Spain, a body of intriguers | loss of our Americas, and see that other Powers were less scrupulous | OW confession ; and | know also, that the Emperor of Austria ex- 


‘would have been introduced as the forerunners of the invaders, find- | in re 


ising the independence of our Colonies, and in following 


tended to them his mercy, not without a struggle against the opinions 


ing in the priesthood of the country their ready and natural allies, ‘recognition with alliance.—But instead of doing as we hace been | of some of his advisers, who thought that the interests of his empire 
and making the presence of an army only necessary to complete the | done unto, we have followed the better rule of morality and politics, | would be endangered by that extension of mercy. As to the partic- 
work which treachery and corruption had prepared. Such would | in doing aa we would be done unto; and if we have kept behind | ular statement made by the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, with res- 


have been the enterprise against South America, such and so fatal | 
will it be if this declaration of ove free nation, seconded by the ready 
occurrence of another, and strengthened by the feellng of mankind, 
have not the effect of making the enterprise, in its very attempt, ap- 
pear desperate. Belore I conclude, 1 must observe, that there is 
one observation which I thik might have been spared in the speech 
of the Honourable Seconder; I mean his reflections on the unfor- 
tunate people of Spain. True, they have failed in the struggle. — 
But the fault is not their owa. I do not say that it was the fault of 
other nations who do not interfere, but blunders were committed by 
their own rulers. ‘There was iu Spain a want of an efficient Go- 
vernment, and perhaps a policy too scrupulous for the time—a dis- 
position to stand upon terms at a crisis when only substance shoul 
have been looked to—a disposition ill calculated to cope with « 
Priesthood and Monarch in league with the invaders. Spain fell a 
sacrifice to an adheretce to the Constitution, in favour of those who 
are now rioting in revenge, With respect to the illustrious victims 
who have left that country to escape a renewal of that tyranny, the 
pressure of which they formerly suffered under, it 1s to their highest 
credit that they have left Spain with hands uusullied with blood, and 
untainted with the breath of suspicion. They had not resources to 
save Spain, but they had resources enough to have saved themselves 
from want, but they have come into exile with no charge against 
them but their illustrious and hovourable, and in this country, I 
hope, honoured poverty, and without any reproach but their having 
shewn too much mercy to others in a cause to which they have not 
hesitated to sacrifice themselves. (Hear.) | hope that wherever 
they go they will meet with sympathy and assistance, and that we, 
who had squandered treasure so often on Jess worthy, and, as. ] think, 
sometimes on an unworthy object, may do justice to their tra:scen- 
dant merits. I beg pardon for having trespassed $0 long ou the at- 
tention of the House, but I felt strongly, on the vefiarks of the Llo- 
notitable Seconder, and, next to the pleasure avhich experienced 
at hearing the sentiments with which he concluded his speech, is that 
with which I enter my protest against the remarks with which he 
opened it. (Hear, hear.) ; 

Mr. CANNING rose and said: Whatever expression of congratula- 
tion, Sir, may have fallen from the Honourable Seconder, I think in 
tairness to him ought to have been taken in relation to, not toa sepa- 
rate topic of the address, Lut to the whole of the King’s Speech now 
under consideration, and to all the topics which the Honourable Se- 
conder himself took occasion to advert to. ; 

| agree entirely with the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, that this 
is not the time for discussing with advantage the course of policy 
which this country has pursued with respect to the late contest in 
Spain; I think, too, he will concur with me in saying that the allu- 
sion to that policy in the speech could scarcely have been more li- 
mited, and that it was necessarily called for by that address, which | 
néed not say with how large a majority, nor with how entire a con- 
currence of the sense of the country, the House carried to the foot of 
the Throne, in approbation of the system of neutrality which his 
Majesty had thought proper to pursue. The events which called for 
that Address having been brought to a conclusion, it was impossible 
to avoid reverting to that Address, and J think it was equally impos- 
sible todo so in a manner less calculated to revive past differences. 
God forbid that I should insult over misfortune, or reproach it with 
the want of the qualities which might have insured success! God 
forbid that I should attribute to those who are now in the agony of 
disappointed hopes—faults which were inherent in the very system 
of things, and which no individual virtue and talent could, I sincere- 

ly believe, have been of avail to resist. (Hear, hear, hear.) Un- 
doubtedly, Sir, this was always a strong circumstance in determin- 
ing the poliey which his Majesty's Ministers thought it their duty to 
adopt; that it was always felt by them that the suecess of the Con- 
stitutional cause wonld depend on circumstances, which persons out 





pa. passage of the Message, which is in itsel 


others in an act to which events and the eourse of nature seem to 

lead us, our delay has served to shew, under varied circumstauvces, 
the consisiency and honour of our national policy. The Hon. and | 
Learned Gentleman has adverted in terms of praise to a document | 
which has made its appearance on the other side of the Atlantic. 
With some parts of that document I entirely agree ; with others, 1 | 
uneguivocally differ. 
appeared, | expressed the same principle, in the assertion that no | 
Foreign State should be suffered to interfere in the contest between | 


pect to the relation of one of the culprits, I can say, with all sinceri- 
ty, that I am ignorant of the transaction to which he alludes; but if 
he imputes to the Austrian Government any undue severity or 
harshness in the administration of the law on that occasion, 1 do 


' consciously believe that he is mistaken. The Hon. and Learmed 


Gentleman proceeded to allude to other malpractices which existed 


I agree with it, and long before that message | in the Austrian Government, and to comment with much severity on 


the cruelty of extorting confessions; but the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman does not seem to be aware, that by the law in that coun- 


Spaiu and its Colonies; but I cannot agree in the assertion that the | try sentence cannot be executed on a criminal unless he confesses. 


Parent State has not a right to recover by force those Colonies, {It 
was .here suggested, we believe, to Mr. Canning, that there was 
no such assertion in the President’s Memes} I understand that on 

rather equivocal, the 
Ilon. and Learned Gentleman puts this construction and praises it on 
that very ground. I am clear, for my own part, that foreign nations 
have no right to interfere; I am clear also that the Mother Country 
has a right to regain them if she can by force; and, however it may 
be physically impossible, or morally impossible that she should do so, 
we should act unfairly, unjustly, ungenerously (if I may use that 
term in reference to politics) by precipitately acting on this convic- 
tion. While Spain was overrun by a foreign enemy, or rather while 
a civil war raged, ove of the parties of which had called.in a foreign 
invader to its aid, it would have been ungenerous to make an inroad 
on her Colonial -possessions. . Even if the time and opportunity had 
been lost by a delay, 1 should not regret it, for I hold it to be a debt 
to justice and guod faith to see Spain in as full possession of her pow- 
ers as after her iuterdal distractions she can be expected to be, be- 


‘fore this country should decide whether her Colonies were separated 
from her for ever, Ten months ago it.was stated, in a paper that was | 


luid on your table, that time*and the course of events appeared.to 


y 

as independent States might be hastened or retarded by various ex 
gress in each State towards a settled government. 
ten months, in which Spain has been restored to as full a possession 
of her powers as she can be expected to enjoy, comes the Speech 
from the Throne, telling you that his Majesty has reserved to him - 


those Colonies and the interests of his own people may require. 
The Hon. and Learned Geotieman knows as well as 1 do the mean- 
ing of that passage ; he knows as well as I do that his Majesty has 
rejected propositions for the joint consideration with other Powers of 
the course to be pursued as to those Colonies, reserving it to himself 
according to the interests of his own people, and to his own sense of 
his righis and his duties. What more can the country require than 
this ? 

l appeal to any man here, the most eager in the wish that those 
Colonies should be recognised, and J will ask him whether, in his 
conscience, he does not believe that we have acted wisely, as well 
as generously, in giving time to Spain, during which she may have 
the grace as well was the adyantage of setting the example of that 
recognition to which all nations mast come at last ? In the one of the 
cases to which such a course may lead, we shall carry to the Colonies a 
boon nyuch greater than our separate recognition ¢ on the other haud 
(should Spain not follow the line which wisdom may dictate,) we 
may make our recognition more valuable, more effectual, because 
more deliberate and more justifiable. A proposition for a recogni- 
tion accordingly, has been actually made by Spain ; the answer to 
that proposition is on its way to Madrid, and when the reply shall 
have been received from thence, the Government will be able to 
speak more explicitly on the subject. This topic, Sir, is se much 
the most prominent in the feelings and wishvs of the country, that 
I have not been able to avoid putting it forward in the little I have 








of Spain could not have it in their power to judge of, or the degree 
of support which the Constitutional system should receive from the 
affections and habits of the peoplc. This was the very principle on 
which we abstained from interfering in the war. I do not desire, 
now, to point out the facts which led us to entertain doubts which 
events have shewn to be well founded, whether the Constitutional 
system would meet with zealous snpport from the people: the obvi- 
ous unfitness of many parts of it for the nation for whom it was con- 
structed, the impossibility of many parts of it ever, by any practica- 
ble alteration, being adapted to Monarchical and Catholic Spain. 
That system has failed, and Spain hascome back to another system, 
which it is not for me to characterise, but of which it is, at least, gra- 
tifying for me to say thus much—that, in re-establishing it, no Bri- 
tish blood has beeu shed, no British treasure has been expended. 
‘Hear.) The Hon. and Learned Gentlemau (Mr. Brougham), how- 
ever, tells us, that we should have given to the Spaniards, not arm 
only, but unauimity and zeal, and a strong spirit of adherence to 
their cause, qualities which strangers are, every where, the least ca- 
pable of infusing. And does the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
think, if that radical evil existed in Spain—if the people were not 
attached to the Constitutional system, that any external aid could 
have done more than stemmed the tide of war? Any thing but pro- 
tracted that issue, which sooner or later was inevitable? But the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman connects the question of Spain with 
another question not yet practically before us, in relation to the Co- 
lonies of Spain; and with all his powers of discrimination, he pro- 


had to address to the House. As to the general station which this 
country holds in Europe and in the world, I am justified in repelling 
the assertions of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, that England 
has fallen from ‘her high station, and has sunk to a second-rate 
Power. I agree, indeed, with the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
that she is not precisely in the same relative situation as to the ba- 
lance of power in Europe as in the other times of history to which 
he has referred. But this is because Europe is divided among pre- 
ponderant powers of more predominant authority than those which 
existed in former times, and that having to deal with them we do 
not possess the same relative power which we once enjoye’. | de- 
sire the Hon. and Learned Gentleman to look back to those periods 
when we did hold the balance of power—the reigns of King Wil- 
liam or*Queen Aune, to which he referred, and to see whether at 
that time, when we mae an alliance with an Emperor of Germany, 
or whoever it might be, we then ever thought of inquiring into the 
internal abuses of the Statcs of our Ally, We are obliged to live in 
the worid as we find it, to deal with the elements that present them- 
selves. We cannot form “ another world of one entire and perfect 
chrysolite.” If we are to live in amity only with those States which 
have free institutions, let us look around us, and we shall find, that 
we must very much contract the numbers of our Allies. (Iear.) 
Let us look back ten years, and ask, how without the aid of despots, 
we should have been. able to overthrow that colossus of despotism, 





whose overwhelming power, the blood of the friends of England 





fesses that he can find no such distinction between the two cases, 


curled and ran cold. (Hear, hear.) The Hon. and Learned Gen- 





have substantially decided the separation of the Colonies fro \ 
Mother Countrycalthough thetomnal recognition of those pe 


before whom republics and despots were alike prostrated, and at 


To. us this may seem a very absurd law, as it is constantly the prae- 
tice in this country, to hang criminals who die protesting their inno- 
cence, and we do not think confession necessary; yet on the firet 
statement of the law, as it exists in Austria, it cannot be denied that 
it seems to be rather a humane provision than otherwise. | I believe 
it to be an absurd provisidn, because the confession must either be 
unfairly extorted,: or if the proof is sufficient without such confes- 
sion, it is unnecessary. | do not, however, think it was quite fair to 
state the facts that these persons were goaded on to confession, with- 
out also stating the fact, that by the Austrian law sentence cannot be 
executed on a criminal without such a confession. 1 donot wish to 
be con-idered as advocating the expediency of such a provision. 

| I do not deem it a part of my duty to vindicate the laws of a par- 
ticular state, with which we are politically connected. I do not feel 
|itto be my duty to make myself master of the details of a particular 
| trial which may have taken place in that state. But if other nations 
| Were to judge of us as the Honenrable and Learned Gentlewan is now 
judging of the Emperor of Avu.t ia, with what barbasity and coarse- 
ness of feeling might they not charge us, when they referred to what. 


| we have all witnessed, with so much disgust, during the last three 
months? 





Judsieg oF th roror Austria, when they vex 


this tountry? What would the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 


at Milan, the transactions at Hertford were to be critically commented 


self au unfettered discretion to be exercised as the circumstances of | “pon in a foreign Assembly, and converted into an argument against 


the eharacter of the British people? Such an argument would be quite 
as fair, and quite as much to the purpose, as the argumeut which had 
been employed by the Honourable and Learned Gentleman. The 
Honourable and Learned Genileman again referred to a question 
| which he put to me in the last Session on the subject of Switzerland, 
ii can assure the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, that | answered 
| bis question in perfect sincerity, but he says I ought to have been het- 
ter informed, especially by so well-paid a mission. This is an argu 
mentum ad hontinem, aud 1 may answer it, therefore, by saying, that 
on the Honourable and Learned Gentleman's own principle | have 
right to be deficient in information, for I have reduced the mission by 
half (alaugh.) Whether the mission were wel} or ill paid, however, 
ministers were not without information; for the fact is, that scarcely a 
quarter of au hour after the Honourable and Learned Gentleman put 
hfs question, on going to my oftce I found papers containing the same 
detail of facts to which he had alluded, and coming probably, though 
he did not know it, from the same source through which he had derived 
his intelligence, . With regard to the insinuation as to the viv-ws enter- 
tained by Austria of obtaining Switzerland for a Prince of her own, [ 
have no hesitation in stating my conviction that there was not a shadow 
of a foundation for any part of the story. It is true that remon- 
strances were made by Austria, on the ground of Switzerland foster- 
ing persous who had been engaged in a conspiracy against the Austrian 
government. I am no champion for the propriety of those remon- 
strances, because I cannot undertake to vouch for the truth of the ac- 
cusations; but this I will say, that if the aecusations were true, those 
remonstrances were just. 1 believe that both | and the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman have been very much misled, with respect to a 
Areat number of stories which have been very industriously circulated 
through Europe by some very ill-disposed persons, who have heen de- 
feated in their own factious views in Switzerland, some of whom were, 
at a former period, sufficiently known to me in this country to convince 
me of what they were capable. A great number of rumours which 
have been circulated on the subject of Switzerland are to be ascribed 
to the misrepresentations of persons who have disseminated un- 
founded statements of the interference of the great powers, and who 
are known to have proposed their plans for the regeneration of g0- 
vernments to all the cabinets of Lurope. 

Are we for this reason to take arms against the interfering power, 
aud endeavour to blot it out from the map of Europe? My auswer is 
simply this; Ido pot think it for the interest of this country to take 
such a course, and as J know no consideration which should overrule 
that of interest, except] duty, J do not think it my duty to erect the 
standard of perpetual war, and lay the foundation for the disturbance 
of all Europe. (hear!) The immediate consequence of such a pro- 
ceeding would be war, and the disturbance of Europe would be the 
ultimate consequence of that war, Europe has witnessed at differevt 
times wars of different characters; but of all the wars which have 
brought desolation in their train, wars of opinion are those which have 
most afflicted the human race. (Hear, hear!) « If this principle, 
which the Honourable and Learned Gentleman would apply to the 
Monarchies of Europe, were to be brought into action ageinst our- 
selves, this country must rescue itself, and in rercuing itself, the sparks 
which would be kindled throughout free Europe would raise @ generé 
conflagration, and the contest would be continued gil} one or cther peo~ 


4~ 
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1 allude to the trial and execution at Hertford. What im-° 
| putations might. not be cast on the national character if they judged of 
oe-as critically as the Honourable aud Learned Geutleman is now 


; which bad been published in this country on a hardened, unconfessing, j 
ternal circumstances, as well as by the more or less satisfactory pro-\| conyjcted murderer ? {hear, hear] Would it be fair to make use of 
After the lapse of | this transaction as an argument to impéach the national character of 


think, if, as a pendant to the picture which he had drawn of the trials ° 
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© were astern This should not be the conrse of poli arr authorize the entry of fore orts of his M. 
ea not be aniey, of conduct to be laid down by at Minster of | dominions, on the F Bearg Be sence ha caneideding ith 
Great Britain. Let us rather keep in harmony with the powers of duty payable by British ships on entering the ports of such countries 
Europe, he ee i wbexual wucaee tn be more or less eer to which such ships belonged. That his Majesty, &c. be authorized 
us move on stea n our Own orbit, not in obedience to any of those | ; : . ‘ ’ 

powers, bit wholly independent of them; and while we form a part \to lay upon all American ships entering the ports of his Majesty’s 


of a great and comprehensive system, let us not look with too scruti- pes yore: such duties as were levied on British vessels entering 


y’s 
the 






nizing an eye into the glory or the magnitude of the other powers by 


the ports of the United States of America. 


which we are surrounded, Let it suffice that other powers strike not |_ Mr. Robertson could not suffer this subject to be dismissed without 


against us, and let us keep within our own orbit; let the light of our 
example, and not our interference, Jeac others to a participation of the 


entering his p: otest against the principles upon which it was found- 
. He vow regretted the loss of an Hon. Member, who was neo 


blessings which we already enjoy, and let us not adopt a crusading sys- | Ore —he meunt the Hon. Member for Sandwieh (Mr. Marryatt)— 


tem by endeavouring to inflict our institutions on other states, and by | who would have brought all his talent and commercial experience 
that mode of infliction convert our blessings into curses. (Hear, hear, | 0 bear down upon this question. It was with a humble ambition of 
hear.) This is the true policy of England—this isthe policy which | perpetuating the sound principles upon which that Hon. Meinber 
ministers have been anxious to pursue. When a just occasion ocenrs | acted, that he now rose to state his concurrence in those priuciples 
for asserting the dignity of the country, let its diguity be asse:ted. We | upon the present occasion. In accordance with these, then, he 
‘do not seek An occasion for difficulty, but whenever that occasion may , should most decidedly reprobate the course which this House had 


‘may be a misfortune, suppoging my opinion well founded. My opinion 


arrive, it will not find us unprepared; on the contrary, our energies 


any Observation. The Honourable Seconder of the Address concluded 
his specch by expressing some sentiments with regard to the state of 
Treland, in which I heartily concur. 


and I still retain the conviction that, sooner or later, those opinions 
will prevail in this House. Difficulties undoubtedly exist, and i am 
not sogry that the observations which fell from the Honourable Se- 
conder afford me au opportunity of saying a few words on this subject. 
It may be a very absurd opinion to hold, but | certainly do hold it, 
that, in the present state of public opinion in this country, the Catho- 
lic Question, as it is called, canuot be carried as a government ques- 
tion; and that public men, as they are now constituted, do not afford 
materials for a Ministry united in their opinions of this measu.e. This 


may be a very absurd one, but atany rate it is not an opinion of to- 
day. I have always held this opinion whenever this question has been 
brought forward, and I have never therefore been inconsistent ; for in- 
consistency is not differing in opinion from others, but differing from 
one’s self. It has been attempted by the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman, on a former o¢casion, and by others in another place, to 
fasten upon me a charge of inconsistency as to my opinions on this 
great question. I remember particularly that, in another place, by a 
whimsical choice, that period of my public life was selected in which 
1 had the best opportunity of showing distinctly what my opinions were 
with respect to tho subject on which it is attempted to fasten on me the 
charge of inconsistency. When his Majesty, then Prince Regent, was 
graciously ‘pleased to instruct the Marquess Wellesly and myself to 
form an Administration, and the Marquess Wellesley stipulated that 
he should ake proposals to some Hon. Gentlemen opposite, | imme- 
diately proposed to make a similar overture to Lord Liverpool. This 
at least proves that 4 was then of opinion that a combined Cabinet 
night exist, entertaining different sentiments on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic Claims, and that I held this opinion, when I was called upon, 
HOt tojoin, but to choose an administration. It is true that Lord Li- 
verpool and his friends declined at that time to belong to the Govern- 
ment, and that their declining did not induce me to think that the 
formation of an Administration should he abandoned, but the fact 
proves that I then entertained an opinion, which still remains unalter- 
ed, that’ the Catholic Question is not to be considered as a guvernment 
question, and that it is most likely to be carried under an Administra- 
tiow composed of mixed elements. This may he a very absurd opinion, 
but itis an opinion which | have uniformly held, and 1 confess, that in 
concurring with a Government constituted as itis, of some 

from me. on this great 
hope and the expectation, that the prejudices of this country with +e- 
spect to it may be in time reasoned down, and that it may at length 
meet with a support in England, which, I am sorcy to say, it does uot 
at present And, | am glad of the present opportunity of stating, that 
in whatever shape, oc at whatever time tiis great question may be 
brought forward, it will always receive from me, whcether-in or out«f 
office, the best support { ain able to give it, and that [ still, entertain 
the opinion which f held in the year 1312, that it is not to be carried 
as a government question, and also concurring infall other great ques- 
tions of policy on which the interests of the country no less depend. 
J purposely ahstain from eutering into one most important topic, not 
becaute € underrate its importance, but becuuse an ample opportunity 
will be afforded of discussing it at a more convenient period. The Hon. 
and Learned gentleman confined himself to general discursive topics, 
which [have endeavoured to explain, [ trust, to the satisfaction of the 
House. With respect to the policy pursued by the Government, I trust 
] have shown, that without any compromise of the national safety, 
without any Joss of the national honour, without any dimination of the 
national resources, but, or the cohtrary, with a greatand happy aug- 
mentation of them, we have brought the country to the state in which 
it has this day beeu represented to the House. The Speech from the 
Throne is an account of our stewardship since we last met; and though 
we do not challenge approbation, I trust we ma ymeet criticism with 
out dread oc apprehension. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Secretary PEEL said, as the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Brougham) had inferred, from a part of the Speech 
from the Throne, that measures were recommended introductory to 
the admission of the Catholic Claims, he was anxious not to be mis- 
understood ona question of so much imporiance. As his Right Ho- 
nourable Friend (Mr. Canning) had taken au opportunity of express- 
ing the opinions which he was kaowa to maintain on that subject, 
le (Mr. Peel) trusted that he might be permitted to take the same 
opportunity of repeating his determination, which he had so ofien 
declared in that House, of opposing the Catholic Claims, whenever 
they might be brought under the consideration of Parliament, 


nictProcity oF puTres act. 

On the motion of Mr. Huskisson the House resolved itself into a 
committee to consider this Act, with a view to amend it. 

Mr. Huskisson stated that provision was made by the Act of Jast 
vear, to enable his Majesty, with the consent of his Council to re- 
‘ iprocate any advantages that other countries trading to his Majes- 
ty’s territories were d.sposed to give this country Also his Majes- 
ty had power to fix a duty on all goods imported in foreigu ships, as 
if such goods were imported in national vessels. It was howe, er, | 
necessary, sitice the United states of America continued to levy cer- 
tain duties on British vessels trading between the West India Colo- 
nies and the United States, to put countervailing duties on the ships 


of its ablest 
sanlit-setebn aie 





of the United States trading to this country, equal-to pinety-four 
cents per ton, and on ships of America tra ling to our colonies, sixty } 
cents per ton. The object was to countervail the foreign duties on | 
British shipping. Other countries corresponded with the spirit 

shown by this country, and they did actually lessen the duties on | 
our shipping enteriug their ports. The duty on the shipping of | 
these countries was accordingly lessened here. America refused to 
do this. An attempt, however, was at present making at a negocia- 
tion on this point, and he hoped it would be successful. The Right | 
Hon. Gentleman, after a few more observations, moved resolutions | 
to the eflect—that it was the opinion of the Committee, that his Ma- } 
jsety be anithorized, with the consent of his Privy Council, to lay 
certain countervailing duties on the.ships of foreign nations entering 
the ports of his Majesty's dominions. That his Majesty, &. may 


a ; 


san 


been induced by the Right Hon. Secretary to pursue last year, as cal- 
will be rather invigorated than impaired by our previous repose. 1 am | : at pha a site el 


not aware that there is any other topic adverted to by the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman, on which { am directly called upen to inake | 


culated to ruin altogether the shipping interests of this country. 
‘That interest had been in a declining state for some years, and instead 
of the extinction which was now likely to be put upon it, wanted 


/more than the fostering hand of protection to uphold and support it. 


I retain the same opinions which It was stated, and not denied, there was now 125,000 tons of ship- 
1 have ever entertained on the great question to which he adverted, | 


ping, and 8,000 seamen, less employed than had been at a former 
period. This was a chilling prospect for the country ; but what was 
the course taken to remedy it? Why, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
brought in a Bill by which he, in effect, threw open the carrying 
trade to other countries. France, Prussia, and the Northern Pow- 
ers jumped at this, naturally enough, because they could build ships 
ut half our price, and did not pay their seamen half so much wages. 
But Aimerica refused to reciprocate, and it was understood that the 
present measure was a sort of retaliation upon her for that conduct. 
He should only say once more, that the carrying trade was the life 
and soul of the navy, and he hoped the House would at length be 
roused to a proper sense of the importance of that importaut branch 
of our trade. 

Mr. Huskisson said he was rather taken by surprise, at hearing 
the Hon. Member revive the debate upon the whole of this question, 
which had been set to rest last year. It was necessary to say that 
the present motion did not embrace the merits of the abstract ques- 
tion, this proceeding being intended solely to protect British ships 
against the Americans. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to ; after which the House re- 
sumed, and the Report was ordered to be received on Monday. 





LF Exchange at New-York on London 83 to 9 per cent. 
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THE ALBION. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1824: 


From a desire to give in full the speeches of the Earl of Liverpool 
and Lord Hol'and in the House of Lords, as well as those of Mr. 
Canning in theHouse of ( ommmons, we have thrown out all advertise- 
ments and other notices, together with a great variety of interesting 
matter to give them place, and trust our readers will be gratified 
with the arrangement. 4 
By ‘the gprival of the Columbia ot thie port, and the Emerald at 
Boston, We are put in possessession of accounts from London to the 
18th ult. being nearly one month later than our previous advices, 

The (to us) most important, and at the same time, interesting and 
gratifying intelligence furnished by these arrivals, is the opening of 
Parliament and the jsatisfactory state of the nation as set forth in His 
Majesty’s Speech ; and while offering the tribute of our gratitude to 
Divine Providence for the great and inestimable blessing it is pleas- 
ed to pour down on our beloved country, we cannot forget how much 
is due to the virtue, talents and patriotism of the enlightened mo- 
narch and his ministers who guide the helm of state. 

His Majesty's Speech does not, as many expected, define the exact 
measures which his Government have determined to pursue with 
regard to Spanish America, It, and very properly, says, that his 
Majesty will act in conformity to the best interests of the nation, but 
it by no means pledges that he will prohibit the interference of othur 
powers than Spain, who may engage in the attempt to re-subjugate 
it. The speech studiously avoids any expression which might bear 
that construction, The same caution is observed by Ministers in 
Parliament. ‘The expression attributed to Mr. Canning, and which 




















will be fonnd in his speech which we have given to-day, that “no| P° 


foreign power should be allowed to interfere,” is, when taken in 
connexion with the whole senteuce, somewhat ambignous, and does 
admit of a double construction. That part of the debate too, is 
copied by the Courier from the Morning Chronicle, but the New 
Times and other papers do net mention it; they merely represent 
Mr. Canning to say that he denied the right of any foreign inter- 
fereace. Weare thus explicit, because it has been asserted in an 
evening paper of this city, that the speech of his Majesty, as well as 
that of the Ministers, enforced and maintained a determination not 
to suffer such interference. 

‘The prospect of a compromise between Spain and her Colonies, 
which was to embrace the recognition of the independence of the 
latter by the former, was distinctly stated by Mr. Canning,who more- 
over added that the next advices from Madrid would enable him to 
muke further communications to Parliament. These advices, accord- 
ing to the latest dates had not been received, or if so, had not trans- 
pired. Wesincerely wish this arrangement could be made, for the 
sake of humanity, for the sake of South America, and for the sake of 
Spain herself; but we question if the South Americans will feel dis- 
posed to pay much (for money it seems is to be the consideration) for 
what they imagine they already possess. We fear too, even should 
they have determined to buy out their indentures, that Spain, unless 
the business be speedily accomplished, will feel a disposition to recede 
when the news of the recent brilliant successes of her arms in Peru 
shall have reached her. The late papers also inform us, that Ferdi- 
nand had granted permission for all the powers of the world to trade 
to South America. We leave the estimation of the value of thi® 
boon to others, 











A most shameful attack has been made on the character of the 
Marquess of Hastings by that infamous pape rthe Sunday Times, if 
which the noble Marquess is charged with embezzling £.300.000 ot 
the East India Company's money. At @ meeting of the Fast Indin 
Proprietors on the 11th of Feb. several questions were put to the 
Chairman touching this charge; and although the ( hairman did 
not consider it in order to enter upon the discussion of a sy bject fo- 
reign to that for which the meeting was convened, yet no less than 
three of the Board of Directors, with the utmost indignation at the 
foulness of the charge, contradicted in the most unqualified man- 
ner all aud every part thereof. All ptesent bore most honourable 
testimony of the services rendered tothe Company's affairs during the 
time the illustrious individual held his high command in India, an: 
fully acknowledged the debt of gratitude still due him. Indeed, 
what stronger proof can we have of the honesty of his stewardship 
than the fact of the noble Marquess finding it still necessary to reside 
abroad and to accept the government of Malta with a salary 01 
£.6000 a year. 

It is not our intention to make any remarks on the violent and per- 
sonal attack upon the Editor of the Quebec Gazette, which appear- 
ed in the Commercial Advertiser of last evening, farther than to 
say, that the gentleman now conducting the Gazette, has on no oc 
casion given any cause for the personal asperity shewn by the Com- 
mercial. He is, we believe, totally unknown to the persons con- 
ducting that establishment, and has never in his paper spoken 
otherwise than respectfully, and while performing the editorial 
duties of this paper, he more than once spoke voluntarily ani 
directly in favourable terms of the Commercial Advertiser, 


—<>__ 
Suimary. 


Lord I 
ord Liverpool has consulted with the West India in 
subject of taking off 15s. duty on West India sugars, aR oes 
In the Commons on the 17th of Feb. Lord N ugent submitted his 
motion for the production of the instructions given to his Majesty's 
plenipotentiary in Spain, during the late war. He adduced several 
facts to show how hollow were the professions of neutrality made by 
England. ‘Our ambassador had, on a frivolous pretext, withdrawn 
himself from the Spanish Government at Seville, and the effect was 
that the Freich army overran Spain. The motion was opposed by 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Sturges Bourne. Mr. Bourne urged that, in- 
withdrawing -his countenance from the Cortes, as soon as they had — 
virtualiy deposed Ferdinand, Sir William was perfectly right; for 
he was accredited to the king, and when the king ceased to reign, the 
functions of the Plenipotentiary were at anend. The amendment 


of Mr. Bourne, declaring, that, throughout the whole contest, minis- 


ters preserved their neutrality inviolate, was finally carried by 171 
against 30. 


The Rev. Mr. Rees and the Rev. Mr. Hannah, Delegates from th 
British Methodist Conference, to the American Caneel | Contheenen, 
arrived in the ship Colymbia, ¢ 

The Rev. Mr. Sumner and the Rev. Mr. Coleridge, are nominated 
for the new Bishoprice at Jamaica and Barbadees. The latter is jo 
be moveuble b mit and St. Vincent. The salary to each is fixed 
at £4,000 per annum, and the incumbent to retire after twelve 
years residence upon £1000. 

A public meeting has been held, and a subseripti 
Liverpool, in favour of the Greeks. isichancne 


A Greek loan has been effected in Enzland, ft . 
stock, at 58 per cent, sland, for £1,000,000 of 




















The Hon. Isaac Ogden, many years Judge of the Court of King’ 
a in Lower C anada, died in England on the Ist of Feb. in fis 
5th year, : , 


Gen. Dundas, Colonel of the Tist Regiment, and G 
Dumbarton Castle, died 16th Jan. > t, ap overnor of 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. J. Wilder, Lieut.-Gen. Barlow, and Lieut.« 
Gen. Napean, have also paid the debt of nature. 

The Russian General Count Schouwaloff, lately deceased, was 
buried on the 19th Jan. The Emperor, the Grand Dukes, and the 
Prince of Orange attended. The Stars of the Twelve Orders, worr 
by the deceased, were borne alternately by twenty-four officers to 
the grave. 

The King of France has fixed the day for openinz the Ch 
on the 7th of April, the day on whieh the French pas .. rotate 
Bidassoa last year on entering Spain. 

The French Government have it in contemplation to reduce the 
pnt wy debt from 5 to 4 per cent. ‘I'he King still continues indis- 

sed. 

An Ukase of the Emperor of Russia allows all Jews residifig in 
the Russian empire, who have embraced the Catholic religion ac- 
cording to the rites of the Greek church, to enter the ecclesiastical or- 
ders of that religion. 

It is stated (from Warsaw, Dec. 26,) that the Jewish Rabbis and 
Elders have met in general assembly at Platskow, and have decided 
that the celebration of the Sabbath shali be change! to the Sunday. 

A forgery to the extent of £26,000 pounds consols is said to have 
been committed upon the bank of. England. 

The Madrid dates are brought down to the 4th of February. Go- 
vernment had suppressed the Restaurador, a high royalist paper. It 
was patronised by the Clergy, whose influence in Spain is para- 
mount. This step is presumed to be indicative of a more moderate 
policy, 
The King of Sweden has nominated Prince Oscar to be Viceroy of 
Norway. 

he King of Spain has signed an act by which he acknowledges to 
owe to France the sum of thirty-four millions, and assigns as a pay- 
ment, the salt mines of Arragon, and the custom of Miranda. 
The Minister Casa Yrujo was ai-the point of death at Madrid on 
the 14th of January. 

Aloisia de Stolberg, Countess of Albany, died at Florence the 29th 
of January. She was the widow of Charles Edward, the last Pre- 
tender to the ['hrone of England. The Stuart family is now extinct 

Capt. Cochran, who had undertaken the arduous task of a pedes- 

trian tour through Russia and Siberia, for the purpose of minutely 
exploring that inhospitable region, and also for ascertaining the 
disputed fact of the separation of the continents of Asia and Ame. 
rica, has after two years’ snrvey, decided the questionin the affirm. 
ative, there being a continuous ehannel between the continents, 
though frequently blockaded up with ice during gre atpart of win. 
ter, 
By accounts received last night from Mexico, we learn that an at- 
tempt had been made to effect another revolution, by Gen. Logato 
and a part ofthe army, we are happy to state, however, that at.tha 
latest dates tranquillity 4nd order was restored, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, Feb. 6, 1824. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War-Offier, Feb. 6, 1823. 


'* Second Regiment of Life Guards. Lieut. G. Grecenwood, by 


urchase, vice Smith, who retires, dated Jan. 1, 1824; Capt. R. 


Troatgomery, Lord Belhaven and Steaton, from half-pay 11th Foot, | command of the 71st Foot. 
vice T. 


Marten, who exchanges, receiving the difference, dated, Jan. 


1824, to be Captains. Coruet and Sub-Lieuteoant W, Milli to | Pearson, who exch 


be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Greenwood ; Ensign Sir William 






‘Amlie, Geut Fe asin Se ts ahaa % 
ee i ign, Vi ang, dated as above. ; 
4g Ditto, Lieut. J. Waits to be Captain, without purchase, vice 
L, deceased, dated Nov. 6 183 and H. E, Tyler, Gent. to be 
Easign, without purchase, dated Jun, 22, 1824. ; 
86th Ditto, Lieut. C. Macdonald, from half-pay York Light In- 


ay | fautry Volunteers, to be Lieutenant, vice W. Home, who exchanges, 


receiving the difference. Dated Jan. 15, 11:24. . 

87th Ditto, Major H. Browne, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, without 
purchase, vice Miller, deceased, dated May 18, 1823; Brevet Major 
Hi. C, Streathfield, to be Major, vice Browne ; Lieut. J. Dry, to be 
Captain, vice Streatham ; Ensign L. W. Halstead. to be Lieuteuant, 
vice Day, all dated as above, E. De L’Etang, Gent. vice Doyle, 
promoted in the 4th Light Dragoons, dated May 18, 1823, aud N. 
M. Doyle, Gent. vice Halsted, dated Jan. 15, 1824, to be Ensigns, 
without purchase, 

18th Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant-General Sir N. F. Campbell, 
K. C. B. to be Colonel, vice Sir G, Drummond, appainted to the 
Dated Jan. 28, 1824. a 
92d Ditto, Ensign A. Shaw, from the 13th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Dated Jan. 29, 1824. 


9 ith Ditto, Lieut. T. H Davies, from the 35th Foot, tojbe Lieu- 


Scott, Bart. from the 51st Foot, to be Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant, | tenant, vice Orr, whose appointment has not taken place, dated Dee. 


pointed to the 2d goons. Dated Jan. 22, 1824. 
6th Ditto, Captain J. Stephenson, to be Major, by purchase, vice 


Fitz-Clarence, promoted; Lieutenant H. 8. Nooth, to be Captain, | not taken place. 


by purchase, vice Stephenson; Cornet H. Richards, to be Lieuten- 
ant, by purchase, vice Nooth ; and E. Jerningham, Gent. to be Cor- 
net, by purchase, vice Richards ; all dated Jan. 29, 1824. 

24 Regiment of Dragoons, Cornet R. G. Craufurd, from the 2d 
Dragoou Guards, to be Cornet, vice C. G. Edleman, who retires up- 
on half-pay 19th Light Dragoons. Dated Jan. 22, 1824. 

4th Regiment of Light Dragoons, Captain Gerard S. Moore, from 

half-pay 65th Foot, to be Captain, vice M. Kirby, who exchanges, 
receiving the difference., Dated April 19, 1823. 


vice Partridge, who resigns. Dated Jan. 29, 1824. 


95th Ditto, Lieutenant A. Tweed, from half-pay 34 West India 
Regiment, to be Lieutenant, vice Sperling, whose a; pointment has 
Dated Jan 15, 1424. 

96th Ditto, Major-General J, Fuller to be Colonel, dated Jan. 28, 
1824; Lieut.-Colonel Herries, from hualf-pay 100th Foot, to be 
Lieut,-Colonel, dated Jan. 29, 1824. Brevet Lieut.-Colonel G. W. 
Paty, from half-pay ; Major T. S. Nicholls, from the 31st Foot, to be 
Majors ; all dated as above. Brevet Major W. Hulme, from the 7th 
Foot ; Brevet Major R. C. Mansel, from half-pay ; Captain A. 
Cairncross, from the 2d Royal Veteran Battalion ; Captain R. Ge- 
thin, from tbe 20th Foot ; Captain J. Garland, from half-pay 73d 
Foot : Capt. H. B. Hyde, from the Ist Royal Veteran Battalion ; 


Tith ditto, W. H. Warrington, to be Cornet, withevt purchase, | Capt. J. W.S. Waller, from the 3ist Foot ; and Capt. R. mgs, 


from half-pay 56th Foot, to be Captains; all dated as above. 


14th ditto, Surgeon T. Forster, from the 46th Foot, to be Surgeon, | Spratt, from the 8th Foot ; Thomas Kennedy, from half-pay Royal 


vice O'Flaherty, who exchanges. Dated Jan. 22, 1824. 


West India Rangers ; Joseph Dowling, from the Ist Royal Veteran 


16th ditto, Lieut. J. Vincent, from the 59th Foot, to be Licuteu- | Battalion ; Loftus Francis Jones, from the 2d Foot; William Kid- 


ant, vice Macdougall, who exchanges. Dated May 12, 1824. 
Coldstream Kegiment of Foot Guards, W. G. 
Solicitor, vice Wilkinson, deceased. Dated Jan. 29, 1824. 
7th Regiment of Foot, Capt. R. Beauchamp, 


from half-pay 19th 


man, from the 20th Foot ; Archibald Robertson, from the Ceylon Re- 


arter, Gent. to be | giment : P. S. Nugent, from the 17th Foot ; W. L. Cary, from half- 


pay 17th Foot; A. Mackenzie, from half-pay 24th Foot ; and W. 
Ouseley, from the 30th Foot, to be Lieutenants. R. Cross, from 


Light Dragoons, to be Captain, vice Hulme, appointed to the 95th | half-pay 11th Foot ¢ J. Telford, from fialf-pay 9th Foot ; J. Oxley, 


Fooot. Dated as above. 


from the Ist Royal Veteran Battalion ; D. Costello, from half-pay 


13th Regiment of Foot, Eusign E. Pearson, from the 2d Foot, to| 35th Foot; G. W. Story, from half-pay Yith Foot; D. O'Brien, 


be Ensign, vice Shaw, who exchanges. Datedas above. 
14th bit 
vice Ware, who exchanges. Dated May 23, 1823. 


to, Lieut. J. Liston, from the 38th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 


from half-pay 65th Foot, to be Ensigns ; all dated as above. ' 
2d West India Regiment, Lieutenant W. Locke, from Ist Life 
Guards, to be Captain, by purchase, vice Stapney, who retires, Da- 


17th Ditto, Capt. T’. Marten, from half-pay 11th Foot, to be Cap-| ted Jan. 29, 1824, 


tain, vice W. Elliott, who exchanges, receiving the difference, Da- 


ted Jan. 22, 1824. 


20th Ditto, Capt. J. Byrne, from 35th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
Gethin, appointed to the 96th Foot, dated 29th Jan. 1824. Ensign} A, Mackay, from half- 
D. Darroch to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Robinson, de- 
ceased, dated 25th Jan. 1823. R. T, Furléng, Gent. to be Ensign, | without purchase. 


vice, Darroch, dated 25th Jan. 1823. : 


24th Ditto, Capt. H. D. ‘Townshend, from he Alet Foot, to be} Jan. 15, 1824, 


Captain, vice Brown, who exchanges, dated 29th Jan, 1824. 
25th Ditto, Lieut. M. M*Leod, from half-pay 22d Light Dragoons 
to be Paymaster, vice Biddulph, deceased, dated 15th Jan. 1824. 


28th Ditto, G. H. Calcraft, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase vice 


Phelps, appointed to the 5ist Foot, dated 15th Jan, 1824. 


29th Ditto, Lieut. G. Foskey, from the 54th Foot, to be Adjutant 


Ceylon Regiment, Second Lieutenant T. Mylius to be First Lieu- 
tenant, without purchase, dated Jan. 15, 1824; Second Lieutenants 
J. Stewart, from half-pay 2d Ceylon Regiment, dated June 25, 1823; 
y 2d Ceylon Regiment, dated as above; and 
R. B. M-Crea,Gent. dated Jan. 16, 1824, to be Second Lieutenants 


Cape Corps, Assistant-Surgeon T. Clarke, to be Surgeon, Dated 





Royal African Colonial Corps, Lieut. J. Hingston, from the 83a 
»| Foot, to be Captain, without purchase, dated 4th Jan. 1824; J. 


and Lieutenant, vice Weir, who resigns the Adjutantcy only, dated | gent. dated #th January, 1824; to be Ensigns without purchase. 


29th Jan. 1824, 


ist Royal Veteran Battalion, Capt. J. S. Hamilton, from half-pay 


March As, 








room. The Marquiss of Hastings has been appointed Governos i 
Malta, with a salary of £.6000 per annum. abel aod ton 
portious of his Majesty's dominions will be under distinct and sepa. 
~ davee pruany it ee “8 ce 
t is stated that a large increase ecclesiastical establishme 
is to be seut out to the West ludies, with two Bishops ‘at its my 
whose sees will be named (rom Barbadoes and Jamaica. { 
The Naval force which was seut to Tunis to demand the restora. 
tion of some Greeks which had been taken from au lonian vessel b 
Tunisian corsairs, had succeeded, y 
The number of meu to be raised for the naval service this year, 
seaman and marines, will amount to be between 3and 4000. Sever, 
companies it is stated will be added to the marines. 
The George, from Quebec for Liverpool, has been lost off 
rvon, (Wales)—part of the cargo will be saved. 
Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M. P. and Chairman at Lloyd's has died of 
apoplexy. 
We are exceedingly happy to state that no amendment was offered 
to the Address from Parliament in answer to his Majesty's Speech, 
Mr. Hume had already recommenced his system of calculations, 
Mr. Hume has brought before Parliament for revision, the 
which prohibits artizans from leaving the kingdom, and 
tation of machinery. He was, we are sorry to say, s 








Dunga- 


law 
‘the expor- 


; : ; An db 
_ by purchase, vice Milligan. Both dated Jan. 1, 1824. 1, 1823 ; Surgeon S. Tilt, from half-pay 27th Foot, to be Surgeon, | Mr. Huskisson, who expressed his belief of the utility ri 
24 Regiment of Dra Guards, Cornet F. J. S. Mepburn, from | dated Jan. 25, 1824; Assistant-Surgeon W. Lorimer, from half-pay | SUF. We may then shortly expect to hear, that machinery, wit}, 
half-pay 19th Light Dragoons, to be Cornet, vice Craufurd, ap-{ 9ist Foot, to be Assistant-Surgeon, dated Dec. 25, 1823. 


some few exccptions, will be allowed to be freely exported particu. 
larly to France, were many Englishmen, and much British capital 
are engaged in establishing various manufactories. > 
> 
TURKEY AND GREECE. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung of the 25th January has been receive, 
from which we select the following article : ~ 
Opessa, Jan. 8.—The following is the Hatti Scheriff of the Sv}. 
tan, issued on the appointment of the Grand Vizier, Ghaleb Pacha, 
on the 13th of December (O. 3.), 1823 :— 
“To my Supreme Vizier, and unlimited, upright, and faithful De. 
puty Essecho-Mehmed Said-Galeb Pacha, greeting— 

“It is known to thee that thy predecessor, Ali Pacha, in conse. 
quence of his inatteutive character, has done no business since his 
appointment, as it was his duty ; and as his conduct has by no means 
answered my expectations, his removal has become necessary. 

“ As thou hast long been employed in affairs of importance, and art 
acquainted with all the affairs of my empire, and hast constantly 
given proofs of probity and fidelity, | have appointed thee my Su- 
= Vizier, with unlimited powers, and entrust the conduct of af. 

airs to thy tried experience and fidelity. Conduct thyself in every 

thing according to the holy law, and endeavour to put the most im- 
heey affairs in order. May the God of Mercy support thee in all 
things. 

“ As it is evident that if the affairs of the Morea are not yet termi- 
nated, this is to be ascribed to the want of zeal in the person entrusted 
with the management of them—thou wilt take care that the neces- 
sary measures be adopted in concert by sea and land, that the for- 
tresses and towns which are in the hands of the rebels, may be speedi- 
ly taken from them, and this matter be quickly terminated. Thou 
wilt see that the necessary money and provisiuns for the inhabitants 
of my capital be got ready betimes, that they may not suffer want.— 
Thou wilt also see that the said inhabitants as well as those of my 
whole empire, enjoy perfect tranquillity. May the favour of the 
Lord (Mahomet) make use of thee for his honour and glory, and as 


an instrument to manage successfully the affairs of my empire cou- 
fried to thee.” 


_ Vrewvay San, 2t.—The Austrian Observer publishes-the 
ing, under date of Constantinople, Dec. 2, after noticing the change: 


White, gent. dated 2d January, 1824; M. O'Halloran, gent. dated | 1 the, Turkish Ministry :— 
3d January, 1824; G. Foss, gent. dated 4th January, 1824; J. Uni- , 
acke, gent. dated 5th January, 1824; C. Lizar, gent. dated 6th Jan-| ment. The citadel of Corinth has certamly surrendered to th: 
uary, 1824; 'J..Godwin, gent. dated 7th January, 1824; R. I". Ring, Greeks. A fact still more afflicting is, that the Insurgeats have made 


“* The news from the theatre of war occupy and alarm the Govern. 


a second landing in Negropovt (Euboea) and got possession of Ka- 
risto. Their attack on Mytylene hus not been less successiul. The 


3ist Ditto, Major D. M‘Gregor, from half-pay 78th Foot, to be | 99th Foot, vice Craig, appointed to the 94th Foot, dated 15th Janu- events which have taken place in the western part of the theatre of 
Major, vice Nicholls, appointed to the 95th Foot, dated 29th,| ary, 1824; Capt. W. Willshire, from half-pay, vice Hyds, appoint- 


Jan. 1824, 


ed to the 96th Foot, dated as above, to be Captains; Lieut. J. T. 


33d Ditto, Surgeon J. Gowen, from half-pay 6th WestIndia Regi- | Weyland, from half-pay Sth Foot, vice Nicholls, appointed'to the 9th 


ment, to be Surgeon, vice Thomas, whose appointment has not taken ) Foot; and Lieut. C. M. Christian, from half-pay 34th 


place, dated 22d Jan. 1824. 


35th Ditto, Lieut. T. Walsh, from half-pay 24 Garrison Battalion, | nants; Ensi 


Foot, vice 
Dowling, appointed to the 96th Foot, dated as above, to be Lieute- 
gn J. Ward, from half-pay 66th Foot, vice Alexander, 


to be Lieutenant, vice Davies, appointed to the 94th Foot,dated 29th | appointed to the 94th Foot, dated as above; and Ensign 1. Tate, 


Jan. 1824. 


from half-pay 78th Foot (repaying the difference he received on ex- 


38th Ditto, Lieut. R. Ware, from the 14th Foot, to be Lieutenant,‘ changing) vice Oxley, appointed to the 96th Foot, dated January 22, 


«vice Liston, who exchanges, dated 23d May, 1823. 

4ist Ditto, Captain R. Brown, from the 24th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Townsend, who exchanges; dated Jan. 29, 1824. Lieut. F. 
Dickson, from the 69th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Norman, who 
exchanges, ; dated April 3, 1823. 

44th Ditto, Brevet Major J: Chilton L. Carter, to be Major, with- 
outypurchase, vice Guthrie, deceased, dated June 5, 123; Lieut. D. 
Caulfield, vice O'Reilly, deceased, dated May 26, 1823; and F. 
Hemming, vice Carter, promoted, dated June 4, 1823, to be Cap- 
tains, without purchase ; Ensign B. Brown, vice Caulfield, dated May 
26, 1823, H. D. Carr, vice Hemming, dated June 5, 1823, If. J. 
Shaw, vice Sargent, deceased, dated June 6, 1823, to be Lieutenants ; 
H. Usher, Gent. vice Browne, dated May 26, 1823, G. Browne, Gent. 
vice Carr, dated Jan. 14, 1824, and H. Nixon, Gent. vice Shaw, da- 
ted Jan. 15, to be Ensigns. ; 

46th Ditto, Surgeon D, O'Flaherty, from the 14th Light Dragoons, 
to be Surgeon, vice Forster, who exchanges, dated 22d Jan. 1824. 
Assistant-Surgeon R. Hewat, from half-pay 94th Foot, to be Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, vice R. A. M‘Munn, who exchanges, dated Jan. 10, 
i824. ‘ 

Sist Ditto, Ensign F. Phelps, from the 28th Foot, to be Ensign, 
Vice Sir W. Seott, appointed to the 21 Life Guards, dated 8th 
Jan. 1824. ; 

"59th Ditto, Lieut. A. Macdougall, from the 16th Light Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Vincent, who exchanges, dated 12th May, 
1823. 

69th Ditto, Lieut. J. Smith to be Captain, without purchase, vice 
Lane, deceased, dated May 11, 1823; and Lieut. W. Norman, from 
the 41st Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Dickson, who exchanges, dated 
Apral 3, 1823. : - 

Tist Ditto, Lieut. General Sir G. Drummond, G. C. B. from the 
38th Foot, to be Colonel, vice General Dundas; deceased, dated Jan. 
28, 1824; and Lieut. G. H. Lightbody to be Adjutant, vice Torri- 
ano, who resigns the Adjutancy only, dated Jan. 15, 1824. 

76th Ditto, Lievwt. T. H. Grabbe, from ha!f-pay of the 43d Foot, te 
be Lieutenant, vice C. Eliot, who exchanges, receiving the dif- 
ference. Dated as above. 


1824, to be Ensigns. 


war are still more serious. 

“ The Pacha of Seutari writes, that he has been obliged to raisc 
the siege of Missolunghi, and evacuate Anatolike. For two months 
this has been forseen by military nen. The plan of the campaign this 
year has not been bad ; but the means of execution have all failed. 
The defection, and even revolt, of the corps of 3,000 Albanians at 
Lutraki, was so much the more calamitous to the Turks, as tho 
Greelk General, Mark Bozzari, took advantage of it, with rare talents, 
to effect his fine surprise of Karpenissi. Tu complete the reverses, 
the Captain Pacha (it is not known why) absndoned the station of 
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2d Royal Veteran Battalion, J. C. Harold, from half-pay Ist Gar- | Patras. 


Mustapha Pacha, however, ventured to attack the Greeks 


rison Battalion, vice Cairncross, appointed to the 96th Foot; and D.| at Kalidonia, and obtained some advantage over them. This was 
Stewart, from half-pay 42d Foot, vice Kirkman, appointed to 95th | the last affair of the campaign. 


Foot, to be Captains, 1°. W. Small, from half-pay New Brunswick 
Fencibles, vice Stewart, appointed to the 94th Foot ; W. H. Phibbs, fatal consequences for the Porte. 
from half-pay 27th Foot, vice Dickens, appointed to the 95th Foot ;| the Albanians in favour of the Greeks. 


“ The fatal issue of the siege of Missolunghi has had, and will have, 
Its first effect has been to raise all 
The latter announce 2l- 


J. Trydell, from half-pay 37th Foot, vice Hartley, appointed to the] ready that they will convert the blockade of Patras into a regular 
94th Foot, all dated Jan. 15, 1824; and G. Ford, from the 29th Foot, | ege. Coloctroni marches on the place with 6 or 8,000 men. At 
vice I. Herbert, who returns to his former station on the Retired | Constantinople it is said, that the fleet of the Captain Pacha is to be 


List, dated Jan. 29, 1824, to be Lieutenants. 


C. J. Deshon, from | sent back thither to attempt a diversion, but it is more probable that 


half-pay 85th Foot, vice Bunbury, appointed to the 95th Foot ; and | the season will compel a suspension of arins.” 


W. Senhouse, from half-pay 40th Foot, vice Harrison, appointed to 


the 95th Foot, to be Ensigns, both dated Jan. 15, 1824. 


Lonpon, Feb. 6.—The Fredon papers contain extracts from th 
German Journals, on the affairs of Greece, to the following effect ~ 


3d Royal Veteran Battalion, J. M. Milne, from the 5th Royal Ve-|“ The Greeks have taken possession of the village of Vourla by * 
teran Battalion, vice Dickson, appointed to the 95th Foot ; R. Tra-| coup de main, and seized seven Turkish boats, which they sent t» 
vers, from half-pay 10th Foot, vice Saunders, appointed to the 95th | Ispara. ‘The /nsurgents landed and made prisoners of a great nux- 
Foot; and C. F. Sweeny, from half-pay 26th Foot, vice Sadleir, ap- | ber of Turks. A portion of the garrison of Corinth made a —— 
pointed to the 94th Foot, all dated Jan. 15, 1824, to be Lieutenants. | at Aponoma. The Greeks occupied Corinth with a corps of 50 

Unatracurp.—Lieutenant Lord E. Hay, from the 20th Foot, to} men, without any fighting. The Central government of Greece '' 
be Captain, by purchase, vice Krumm, who retires, dated Jan. 29, transferred to Argos,”’ 


1824. 


This intelligence (which has reached us from Constantinople) has 


Garrtsons.—Lieut.-Colonel J. Hawker, of the Royal Artillery, | caused the overthrow of the Ottoman ministry. Great events a¢ 
tobe Lieutenant-Governor of Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, vice | 00 the eve of taking place in the east. 


Hon. J. De Courcy, deceased, dated Jan. 22, 1824. 


Advices direct from Missolunghi, dated the 10th Dec. confirm the 


Hosrrrar StaP¥.—M. Sweeny, from 7th Foot, vice J. Ligert-| raising of the blockade, and that the Turks have lost before that fer- 
wood, who exchanges, dated Jan. 22, 1824; and T. Rhys, from half- | tress 3,000 men, with all their artillery and materiel. Maurocorda'° 
pay 2d West India Regiment, dated Jan. 25, 1824, to be Assistant- (who had arrived there, accompanied by Lord Byron, Oaieoet Stan- 

' i 


Surgeons to the Forces. 


hope, and Lieutenant-Colonel de Laumay) had cut two sh ships 


Mrmonanna.—The Commission of Brevet Lient.-Colonel Ro- | out of the Gulf of Patras, one of which belonged to Jussuf Pechs. 
berts, of the 62d Foot, as Lieut.-Colonel in the Army, has been ante- | the Commandant of Patras, and had on board 300,000 piastres, I 
dated to April 19, 1823. The Commission of Lieut. Cole, of the 35th | Specie. Omer Pacha has retired to Janina ; but, it is said, that oA 
Foot, has been antedated to December 25, 1822, but he has not been | is blocke:! up there in a house by his own troops, because they hav’ 


allowed any back-pay. 
Office of Ordnance, Feb. 5, 1825. 





| not received their pay. All foreigners are requested to assemble @ 
| Missolunghi, under the command of Lord Byron. 


Corps of Royal Engineers, First Lieutenant T. Rugden, from the Every thing (say mercantile létters from Marseilles, dated Janu’ 


| half-pay, to be First Lieutenant, vice Sperling, retired on half-pay, 


82d Ditto, Lord C. Wellesley, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Har- | dated Jan. 24, 1824, 


ford, promoted. Dated Jan. 16, 1824. 
£3d Ditto, Capt. B. Trydell, from half-pay 16th Foot, to be Cap- 


tain, vice B. F; Holmes, who exchanges, dated Jan. 15, 1824; Ene} 


i ee 


ry 25,) in Greece looks well,—pecuniary aid only being wanted ' 
complete itsindependencé. Corinth and Carestos were in possess 
of the Greeks, and Patras was likely to fall. . 

Official returns from the Turkish Custom-honte at Scio, repo 


Sir Thomas Maitland, Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Is-| 41,000 Greek women and children to have been sold as slaves} 
sien A. §. Young, to be Lient-nant, w:thoat purchase, vice Eingston, | lands, has died of apoplexy, Sir Frederiek Adam is appointed in his| May and June, 1822, 
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